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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF PROPERTIUS. — 


THE controversy about the birth-place of 
Propertius, which seemed to have been 
settled definitely in favour of Assisi, has 
been recently revived by the publication of 
Sr. Giulio Urbini’s book entitled La Patria di 
Propertio. Although it can make no dif- 
ference in our enjoyment of the poetry of 
Propertius to know whether he was born at 
Spello or Assisi, yet an attempt to solve the 
question by a comparison of the sites of 
these towns with the three passages in which 
the poet describes or alludes to his birth- 
place will bring us into the presence of 
scenes of natural beauty and places of 
historic interest, which were familiar to the 
poet in his childhood and were re-visited by 
him in later life, and may thus help us to 
realise some of the influences which acted on 
his imagination. 

The three well-known passages in which 
the riddle is proposed are: (1) the short 
epilogue subjoined to the book by which 
Propertius first introduced himself to the 
world ; and (2 and 3) two passages from the 
long introductory poem to the fourth book, 
in the first of which (iv. 1, 65—66), in his 
own name, he describes, in two lines, the 
characteristic features of his native town, 
in the second of which (iv. 1, 121—6), by the 
voice of the astrologer Horon, he repeats, 
with a slight alteration, that description, 
and adds two lines introducing two familiar 
landmarks visible from or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town. 

The first passage which professes to be an 
answer to the enquiries of his friend or 
patron Tullus, to whom the book is dedicated, 
determines the locality only by its neighbour- 
hood to Perusia, a town only too well known 
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as associated with the most tragic events of 
the Civil Wars. The lines 


Proxima supposito contingens Umbria 
campo 
Me genuit, terris fertilis uberibus 


define the ‘patria’ of Propertius, as a town 
the territory of which lay beneath it, and 
extended to the border of the territory of 
Perusia. This passage, if taken alone, might 
suggest the inference that he was born in a 
country-house situated in the rich plain, 
extending from the foot of the mountain- 
range, on two spurs cf which Assisi and 
Spello are built, to the Tiber, forming the 
boundary between Umbria and Etruria. If 
Assisi possessed any territory at all, it is 
difficult to conceive where it could have been, 
if it was not part of this plain extending in 
the direction of Perusia, till it met the 
river, 
The second passage (iv. 1, 63—66)— 


Ut nostris tumefacta superbiat Umbria 
libris, 
Umbria Romani patria Callimachi, 
Scandentes quisquis cernit de vallibus 
arces, 
Ingenio muros aestimet ille meo— 


associates his poetic fame more definitely 
with a town of Umbria, situated on a steep 
height. There are two ambiguities of ex- 
pression in line 65. Are we to trans- 
late ‘arces’ ‘heights’ or ‘ battlements’? 
and are we to take ‘de vallibus’ after 
‘cernit’ or after ‘scandentes’? Is the 
whole passage to be translated ‘ Whoever 
DD 
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marks the battlements (or heights) climbing 
up steeply from the valleys,’ or is it ‘ Whoever 
from the valleys beneath marks the battle- 
ments (or heights) towering upwards’? The 
position of the words does not determine 
which interpretation is right. Reasons will 
be given later for holding that the latter is 
required by the only locality to which the 
words can apply. 

In the next passage the town is still more 
definitely marked by its neighbourhood to 
two places, one of which at least is perfectly 
well known— 


Umbria te notis antiqua Penatibus edit. 
Mentior ? an patriae tangitur ora tuae, 
Qua nebulosa cavo rorat Mevania campo, 
Et lacus aestivis intepet Umber aquis, 
Scandentisque Asis (arcis 1) consurgit ver- 
tice murus, 
Murus ab ingenio notior ille tuo? 


In this passage there are more serious 
uncertainties both of interpretation and 
reading. 

Do the words noti Penates apply to the 
family residence of Propertius or to his 
native town? It is argued that they cannot 
apply to the former because Propertius tells 
us that he was neither of noble birth, nor 
of a particularly rich family (non ita dives). 
But ‘noti’ does not mean either ‘rich’ or 
‘noble,’ but ‘respectable’; and that is 
exactly what the parentage of Propertius 
was. He was not of knightly birth like 
Tibullus and Ovid, but he was a member of 
a good provincial family possessing a con- 
siderable estate— 

Nam tua cum multi versarent rura 

iuvenci, 

Abstulit excultas pertica tristis opes. 


Penates might be used of his native town, 
but not necessarily or even naturally. When 
Catullus writes to Verannius 


Venistine domum ad tuos Penates ? 


we do not naturally think of Rome or any 
town of Italy, which may have been the home 
of Verannius. This point is of some im- 
portance, as one of the chief arguments urged 
in favour of Spello was that Hispellum was, 
or became after it was turned into a military 
colony, a much more important place than 
Assisium. But even if we were constrained 
to regard Penaies as indicative of the town, 
though Hispellum may have been more 
famous, Assisium may yet have enjoyed a 
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certain repute, which would justify the use 
of the word nolt. Had he meant to imply 
any greater distinction the poet would pro- 
bably have used some such word as clari or 
tiesignes. 

What, next, is the meaning of ‘patriae 
‘tangitur ora tuae’? Does Propertius mean to 
define the exact boundaries of the territory 
attached to his native town, as _ being 
Mevania on the one side and the ‘lacus 
Umber’ on the other? Or is it sufficient to 
regard these two places, the ‘ Umbrian lake’ 
and Mevania in its low-lying plain, with the 
mists from the Clitumnus rising over it, as 
conspicuous land-marks in the neighbour- 
hood? This question becomes of great im- 
portance if the ordinary interpretation of the 
words ‘lacus Umber’ is accepted. The terri- 
tory lying between Bevagna and the sources 
of the Clitumnus may have formed part of 
the territory of Spello, but it could not pos- 
sibly have been that of Assisi, nor could it 
in any sense be described as the part of 
Umbria nearest to Perusia. But Sr. Urbini 
raises here an important question, his answer 
to which really seems to tell against his own 
contention in favour of Spello. Is the inter- 
pretation of ‘lacus Umber’ as ‘the broad 
pool formed by the sources of the Clitumnus’ 
really right? It is said that a scholiast 


on Vergil (Georgics ii. 147) applies the word 
lacus to the Clitumnus, and Pliny, in the 
well known passage of his Letters in which 
he gives an account of his visit to its sources, 
describes the pool of running water in which 
these various sources meet as ‘ gurgitem qui 


lato gremio patescit.’ But does not the word 
‘gurges’ almost exclude the notion of a lake 
in the natural sense of the word, and still 
more of a lake to which the words ‘aestivis 
intepet aquis’ are applied? But the charac- 
teristic of the water at and near these sources 
to which Pliny and other ancient writers 
draw emphatic attention is their extreme 
coldness, and the truth of their statement 
may be verified by any one who visits them 
in the present day.! If this ‘gurges’ ever 
extended to the dimensions of a lake, it has 
now shrunk to the dimensions of a mode- 
rately sized pool, overgrown with weeds, 
through which however the ‘divini fontes’ 
still flow in a clear stream, ‘splendidior 
vitro.’ It is impossible to conceive a descrip- 
tion less applicable in every way than the 
line ‘ Et lacus aestivis intepet Umber aquis’ 
to the clear-flowing cold stream of the Cli- 
tumnus, of which the charm was so great in 

1 The waters were found to be pleasantly cold both 


to the taste and touch in a hot day of May in the 
present year, 
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the eyes of those accustomed to the muddy 
streams of central Italy, as to be deemed 
worthy of a temple to mark the sanctity 
attached to it. How then is the line to be 
explained? The words point to a sheet of 
water of considerable size, which would be a 
conspicuous object from the town, whether 
it was Hispellum or Assisium. But no such 
lake is visible in the neighbourhood of 
Perugia, Assisi, or Spello, nor indeed any- 
where in what was the ancient territory of 
Umbria. It seems to follow that either the 
text is corrupt—and that has been suggested, 
though on no suflicient grounds—or that 
what was once a lake has disappeared and 
become part of the rich flat plain which 
stretches between the Tiber and the hill on 
which Assisi is built. Sr. Urbini states that 
in a medieval document the modern Bastia, 
which is the first station after crossing the 
Tiber on the railway between Perugia and 
Assisi, is spoken of as an island,! and its in- 
habitants are called ‘Isolani.’* Bastia is 
situated at the confluence of two consider- 
able streams, the Chiascio and the Tescio, 
which flow into the Popino, of which the 
Clitumnus also is an affluent: and their 
united waters empty themselves into the 
Tiber about fifteen miles from Perugia. The 
flat plain above and below Bastia looks as if 
it might have been at no very distant date 
covered by the waters of a shallow lake, to 
which the two streams mentioned above may 
have contributed their waters. From its 
vicinity to the frontier it might naturally 
receive the general name of the ‘ Umbrian 
lake,’ not being of sufficient size or import- 
ance to receive a distinctive name, like the 
Thrasimene lake, the lake Vadimon, or the 
lake Velinus. The disappearance of a shallow 
sheet of water, by natural causes or by 
drainage, in a well-cultivated territory, is not 
an unusual occurrence. Thus, for instance, 
the waters of the ‘Nor loch,’ familiar to 
readers of the Fortunes of Nigel, have been 
replaced within recent memory by the 
Princes Street Gardens that separate the old 
and new town of Edinburgh. The existence 
of such a lake in the neighbourhood of 
Bastia can, of course, only be a matter of 
more or less probable conjecture, based 
partly on the fact that the land on which it 
stands was at one time known as ‘the 


1 He quotes from a document of the 12th century : 
‘Una petia de terra cum vinea quae posita est infra 
comitatum Assisinatum in loco qui dicitur de insula 
Romanesea,’ 

* ‘Nel 1058, ch é, per quanto si sappia, la piu 
antica data sotto cui se ne faccia ricordo, gli abitanti 
erano chiamati, per la natura del luogo, dsolani, 
semplicimente. 
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island’ and its inhabitants as ‘ the islanders,’ 
and partly on the appearance of the district. 
There is certainly no such difficulty in admit- 
ting such a conjecture as there is in supposing 
that Propertius, or any other poet or any 
person of sane judgment, should have selected 
the ‘steaming warmth of its summer waves’ 
as the special characteristic of the pool of 
clear, cold, running water, in which th> 
sources of the Clitumnus meet, a few feet 
below the spot where they issue ‘ab Umbro 
tramite.’ # 

It remains to ask which of the two walls 
or walled towns described as ‘climbing up a 
steep height ’ answers best to the description 
given in 


3 Propert. iii. 22, 23-4. 
Hic Anio Tiburne fluis, Clitumnus ab Umbro 
Tramite. 
Compare i. 18, 27-28. 
Pro quo divini fontes et frigida rupes 
Et datur cnculto tramite dura quies. 


The use of the word éramite in both these passages 
suggests that the ‘divini fontes’ are the sources of 
the Clitumnus, and that the ‘ deserta loca et taci- 
turna querenti,’ to which Propertius retired in his 
despair, is the same scene as that which he describes 
in a happier mood in ii. 19, where he proposes 
joining Cynthia in a few days, and enjoying such field 
sports as he was capable of 

Qua formosa suo Clitumnus flumina luco 
Integit, et niveos abluit unda boves. 
The lines 
Sola eris et solos spectabis Cynthia montes 
Et pecus et fines pauperis agricolae 
will at once occur to any reader of Propertius as he 
looks towards the amphitheatre of hills immediately 
to the south of the sources. But what is the exact 
meaning of tramite in these two passages and in iii. 
13, 43-44 
‘Et leporem, quicunqne venis, venaberis hospes, 
Et si forte meo ¢ramite quaeris avem ? 
Hartzberg points out that these last two lines are a 
translation of two Greek lines of Leonidas of ‘Taren- 
tum :— 
Eid-ypet, AayoOjpa, xal ei meTenva Sidkwv 
"Lkeurhs Hees ToUO rd Sicody bpos— 


Propertius seems thus to use trames in the same 
sense as the Greck dpos. Can we translate ini. 1, 18, 
‘inculto tramite’ ‘wild hill-side’ like ‘the cold hill- 
side’ in Keats’ ‘La belle dame Sans Merci,’ a poem 
expressive of a mood not remote from that of this, 
one of the grandest of all the Elegies of Propertius ? 
In Vergil’s 
Ecce supercilio clivosi tramitis (Georg. i. 108) 

the word must be used in the same sense as in Pro- 
pertius, Dr. Kennedy translates it ‘from the brow 
of a cross-lying slope,’ and in all these passages some- 
thing much nearer the notion of a ‘hill’ than a 
‘channel’ or ‘cross-way’ is wanted. The bare range 
or hill-side at the foot of which, close to the road, 
the Clitumnus rises, runs across and forms one 
boundary of the plain, through which the stream 
flows in a northerly direction. 
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Scandentes quisquis cernit de vallibus arces, 


and 


Scandentisque Asis (arcis 1) consurgit vertice 
murus. 


Assisi and Spello are situated on two spurs, 
which jut out into the plain at each ex- 
tremity of the long range of Subasio, a bare 
mountain running in a direction from north 
to south, and rising to a height of about 
3600 feet. These spurs are about six miles 
from one another. Assisi is on the northern, 
that nearest to Perugia. The height on 
which Spello is built is considerably smaller 
and lower than that occupied by Assisi. The 
modern town of Spello rises at once out of 
the plain and climbs up the face and two 
sides of a kind of promontory, sufficiently 
detached to have the appearance of a separ- 
ate hill, though connected with the main 
range by a narrow ridge. Assisi, on the 
other hand, does not rise out of the plain, but 
begins about half-way up the height, and the 
town does not rise on any side to the top of 
this height. It is to be noted that in both 
the passages Propertius fixes our attention 
not on the towns themselves but on their 
walls :— 
Ingenio muros aestimet ille meo.— 
Murus ab ingenio notior ille tuo.— 


Sr. Urbini remarks that as the wall of 
Assisi does not begin to rise out of the plain, 
while that of Spello does, the description can 
only apply to the latter. But can ‘de vallibus’ 
possibly mean the same thing as ‘de campo’? 
There are no valleys or no single valley lying 
below the height on which Spello is built ; 
unless those words can be intended to denote 
the whole of the broad plain lying between 
the Monte Subasio—the name given to the 
whole range rising above both Assisi and 
Spello—and the low range which separates the 
waters of the Clitumnus and the Popino from 
the valley of the Tiber. Professor Ramsay 
decides that the town meant cannot be Assisi, 
because it is situated not on the top (vertice) 
but on the side of the height. To any one 
looking at Assisi in front, from the ‘campo 
supposito,’ or walking through the town 
itself, there is nothing within sight to cor- 
respond with either the ‘valleys’ or with 
‘the wall rising on the summit of the 
height.’ The first impression of any one 
looking at the two places will be that on the 
whole Spello deviates less from the actual 
description given. But if he climbs up to 
what was the old citadel and returns by the 
back of the hill, on which there are no houses 


built, the two conspicuous objects which fix 
his attention, as he makes his way to the 
town gate, are the turns and windings of the 
deep valley of the Tescio below him, and the 
great ancient wall which climbs up from that 
part of the hill on which the church of St. 
Francis is built, past the gate which rises 
above and to the right of the church, till it 
reaches the citadel and then continues to run 
along the summit of the ridge, by which the 
Monte Subasio joins the outlying spur on 
which the town is built. The wall, though 
not so ancient as that running up the height 
on which Cortona stands, has all the appear- 
ance of the workmanship of the old Roman 
times. If then we translate the first pas- 
sage ‘whoever from the valleys below ob- 
serves the battlements rising one above the 
other,’ and the second ‘and a wall rises up 
along the summit of the steep height, or ‘the 
steep Asis’ we shall find no difficulty in 
identifying the description with what any one 
may see who goes out of the gate, above and 
to the right of the famous church, and walks 
along the hill at the back of the town till he 
reaches the old citadel. The distinct state- 
ment of Propertius that his native district 
was that part of Umbria nearest to Perusia 
is thus confirmed by his description of strik- 
ing characteristics of the site of the town to 
which that territory was attached. The 
number of inscriptions of the Propertii 
found at or near Assisi afford confirmation 
of this. If ‘Asis’ is the reading in line 
125, it is difficult to see how it can apply to 
Spello. Sr. Urbini supposes that this was 
the name for the whole range of Monte 
Subasio. But in that case he is obliged to 
translate ‘ vertice’ not ‘the summit,’ but ‘a 
height,’ certainly an unusual use of the word. 
If the ‘lacus Umber’ is to be sought in the 
neighbourhood of Bastia, it was within a 
short distance of Assisi, and may have 
formed one boundary of its territory. The 
neighbourhood of Mevania may have formed 
its southern extremity. In any case the 
town of Mevania, which was a much more 
considerable place in ancient than in modern 
times'—as is testified by the remains of an 
amphitheatre—and the mists rising over it 
from the valley of the Clitumnus, would be 
conspicuous objects from the heights on 
which Assisi is built. In the opposite direc- 
tion the most conspicuous objects were the 
hill and town of Perusia, so fraught with 


tragic memories for Propertius. 
W. Y. SELLAR. 


1 Mentioned in Tacitus Histories iii. 59 as evidently 
a place of importance: ‘Ut terrorem Italiae possessa 
Mevania ac velut renatum ex integro bellum intulerat. 
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SOPHOCLES 


In a useful notice of the Zntermediate Greek 
Lexicon, in the last number of this Review 
(p. 371), Professor Tarbell condemns the 
view which is taken of the lines 


2.8 ‘ a ‘ 4% , , 
éym yap dos ra Seiv’ éxaprépovr Tore 

4 a > , , 
Bay odnpos ds €OnAWwWOnv oropa 
mpos THOSE THS yuvasKds, 


and says that Sophocles ‘is thinking of the 
immersion of iron in hot oil, a process still 
in use for softening the metal.’ I believe 
that the Lexicon is perfectly right, and that 
Professor Tarbell’s view is untenable, for 
more than one reason. Dr. Bliimner in an 
excellent discussion of ancient iron-working 
(Technologie, vol. i. pp. 340-347) describes 
the process of hardening steel (ordpwors) by 
immersion in water, and gives a full list of 
passages from Greek and Latin writers 
bearing upon it, and of other passages which 
speak of the treatment by oil. As regards 
the latter process, one passage from Hippo- 
crates (Coac. Prae. 384) was apparently first 
noticed in this connexion by Lobeck, and is 
cited by most subsequent commentators on 
the Ajax. I cannot but think that it has 
been cited without much examination. Hip- 
pocrates is merely describing a pimple on 
the tongue as ‘livid, like iron dipped in 
oil’—no more—there is nothing to show 
that he is speaking of a process in working 
iron or steel, and it is quite possible that the 
colour may have been suggested by one of 
his own surgical instruments dipped in oil. 
While one is appalled by the wide learning 
which enabled Lobeck to unearth this passage 
for an illustration of Sophocles, one may be 
permitted to doubt whether it really does 
illustrate. 
ence, it will be seen that there is no allusion 
to this treatment by oil earlier than Pliny 
and Plutarch: further, that the alleged 
object is not weakening (which might suit 
Professor Tarbell’s view) but toughening: 
further still, that the process is said to he 
used only for small articles, such as brooch- 
pins, according to Plutarch—a limitation 
which Dr. Bliimner seems to think likely. 
Pliny’s words are noticeable: ‘tenuiora ferra- 
menta oleo restingui mos est, ne aqua in 
fragilitatem durentur.’ It may be said that 
the flexibility derived, or supposed to be 
derived, from oil would give the proposed 
meaning: but to this it must he answered 
that the word @jAvs should be opposed to 
dydpetos, and should mean soft and weak 


If we reject this single refer- ° 


» AJAX 651. 


rather than flexible and tough. Again, it 
may be said that the argument against the 
existence of this industrial process in the 
time of Sophocles is purely negative: but 
we may surely regard as positive testimony 
the fact that the single word Bady has 
passed into a term for the hardening of the 
character, as in Aristotle Pol. vii. 14 riv 
Badiv ddiaow, aorep 5 aidypos, cipyvyv 
dyovres, Where the oroéuwors or steeling must 
certainly be understood. It is inconceivable 
that the metaphorical and ethical use of the 
single word without any qualification should 
convey exactly opposite ideas in Sophocles 
and in Aristotle. I think it will be found 
that the invariable contrast in Greek writers 
speaking of iron (or steel) is between the 
softening by fire and the hardening by 
water. The é« wvpds in Antigone 475 refers, 
I believe, to the condition in which steel is 
found after the heating, as in Lucretius’s 
‘umor aquae porro ferrum condurat ab igvi.’ 
It seems to me that a correct (perhaps inten- 
tional?) commentary on these lines of the 
Ajax may be found in the sentence of 
Plutarch (An. rat. uti 16, p. 968 D), avdpeias 
olov Bady tis 6 Oupos éote Kai ordpwpa, Where 
the word orduwpya leaves no doubt as to 
what the Bad: was, and the dvdpeia explains 
the idea of our é@yAvvOyv. Applying this to 
our passage, and making the stop at ds, as 
the Lexicon does, the full idea is: ‘I whose 
character was then hard or dvdpeiov, as steel 
is hardened by the Bady, xm now made 
OjAvs by Tecmessa’s words.’ And this will 
allow us to translate as the Lexicon, follow- 
ing Professor Campbell, appears to have 
done. The tenses, which Professor Tarbell 
seems to regard as an objection, are quite 
regular. The imperfect éxaprépovy expresses 
the character which Ajax had hitherto maiu- 
tained: the aorist é@nAvvOnv conveys the 
(alleged) present effect of Tecmessa’s words, 
according to the ordinary Greek idiom of 
referring back to the time of the speech the 
emotion which was caused by it. 

Tt should be added that Dr. Bliimner in a 
note on page 348 of the work above alluded 
to takes an entirely different and, as it 
seems to me, improbable view—that Ajax 
represents himself as still further strengthened 
by his wife’s speech ; and he therefore reads 
€OnyavOnv, an alteration which is surely not 
only unnecessary but opposed to all the 
pretence of concession which Ajax is making. 
The word @yyavw is itself not beyond ques- 
tion. 
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Lastly, as regards the present use of oil 
which Professor Tarbell adduces, oil is, if I 
am not mistaken, used exactly like water, 
for hardening heated steel by a sudden 
cooling, whereas slow cooling would soften 
it. This may suggest that Pliny’s distinc- 
tion of the uses is not entirely correct, and 
that oil was reserved for the small articles 
merely because it was less plentiful than 
water: if so, it was regarded as a rather 
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more expensive improvement, and was very 
likely (as has been argued above) introduced 
long after the time of Sophocles. The 
whole question is made more difficult by the 
absence of any distinction in Latin and 
Greek terminology between iron and steel; 
but it is a difficulty which often arises in our 
own language at the present day. 
G. E. Marrnpry, 


THE LATIN AORIST SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick’s paper in the last 
number of the Classical Review suggests 
one or two remarks. 

(1) Whether in a sentence like novi quid- 
nam causae fuerit the subjunctive is a primary 
or a secondary tense is a delicate point, as to 
which it is very difficult to pronounce defi- 
nitely. A good deal may be said for Mr. 
Kirkpatrick's view that it is secondary ; if 
the sentence proceeds, the subjunctive sub- 
ordinate to fuwerit must be secondary, e.g. 
nescio quidnam causae fuerit cur nullas ad me 
litteras dares: on the other hand how is it 
that usage seems to have excluded zescio 
quidnam causae esset ? Mr. Kirkpatrick asks 
whether this would not be Latin in the 
sense ‘I do not know what he was doing.’ 
If he thinks so, I wish he would quote some 
instances from classical authors. Professor 
Hale in his ‘Sequence of Tenses’ quotes 
only St. Augustine. If Mr. Kirkpatrick is 
right in recognising an aorist subjunctive, 
the ordinary rule of sequence ought to be 
amended ; inmy remarks (C. 2. III. p. 9), to 
which Mr. Kirkpatrick refers, I specially 
guarded myself from saying more than that 
there is some rule of sequence, a primary 
tense requiring the subordinate subjunctive 
to be either present or a form in -erim, -eris, 
-erit. If nescio quidnam esset is Latin the 
whole doctrine of sequence is doomed. 

(2) Mr. Kirkpatrick says ‘sequence can 
no more apply to dependent questions than 
to dependent statements ; both are practically 
quoted sentences.’ If so, how does he explain 
Georg. iv. 118-120 and similar instances : 
forsitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
ornaret canerem...quoque modo potis gaud- 
erent intuba rivis ? The tense in dependent 
questions is certainly sometimes independent 
of the point of view of the principal clause 
(e.g. Hie quantum in bello fortuna possit 
cognosci potuit): but would it be possible 
to write nesciebat quot bis bina siné (for 


essent)? In English we might say either 
‘ He did not know how much twice two is’ 
or * was.’ 

(3) May I venture to suggest an amended 
form of the Rule of Sequence, which it seems 
to me would obviate some difficulties? Firstly 
draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
cases in which the tense of the subordinate 
clause is adjusted to the point of view of tho 
principal clause (e.g. Final Clauses) and cases 
in which the tense of the subordinate clauso 
is not so adjusted (e.g. Consecutive Clauses) ; 
in the latter cases there is no ‘sequence’ at 
all. Then give the rule for sequence in 
adjusted clauses as follows :—‘ Avoid the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
dependence on a Present, Future or Future 
Perfect : avoid the Present and Perfect 
Subjunctive in dependence on an Imperfect, 
Perfect, Past (= Aorist) or Pluperfect.’ 
This T have introduced into the last edition 
of my Grammar (§ 522). The advantage of 
the negative form of statement is that it 
leads the pupil to ask in the first place what 
is the natural tense to use, instead of 
proceeding mechanically, and recognises the 
point on which Prof. Hale laid stress—that 
the tenses of the subjunctive are not timeless, 
but have their own significance : after this 
line of thought has been followed, the pupil 
is told to eliminate certain tenses as not in 
accordance with usage, however logically 
correct they may seem. My rule takes 
account of the classical usage in regard to 
such sentences as dixi ut scires ‘I have 
spoken that you may know ;’ hodie expertus 
sum quam caduca felicitas esseé ‘ how tran- 
sitory luck is.” The pupil must however be 
told that when the Perfect is precisely 
equivalent to a Present (i.e. where emphasis 
is laid on the present state) primary sequence 
takes place, e.g. novisti (meministi, oblitus es) 
quid initio dixerim (§ 519, 520). If Mr. 
Kirkpatrick is right in recognizing an Aorist 
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Subjunctive, the second half of the rule 
would have to be futher amended so as to 
explicitly include that tense: but as it 


stands the first half does not exclude the 
‘ Aorist Subj.’ in dependence on a primary 
tense, 

E, A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S APPENDIX. 


Mr. GLADSTONE concludes his new book 
on Homer with an ‘ Essay on the points of 
contact between the Assyrian tablets and 
the Homeric text.’ The title of the essay 
is somewhat misleading. By ‘ Assyrian 
tablets’ he means Mesopotamian records of 
all sorts: not necessarily Assyrian, or on 
tablets. By ‘ Homeric text’ he means the 
contents of the Homeric poems. And he 
does not suggest any points of contact 
between the two. The Greeks borrowed 
many notions from the Phoenicians, and the 
Phoenicians had many notions in common 
with the peoples of Mesopotamia: so the 
same notions sometimes appear in the 
Mesopotamian records and in the Homeric 
poems. The records and the poems are 
both in contact with Phoenician literature, 
but not in contact with each other. 

Mr. Gladstone’s arguments throughout 
this essay seem fanciful and inconclusive, 
and sometimes quite untenable. His first 
argument is this :— 

‘The great encircling river Okeanos is the parent 
of the gods themselves (Z/. xiv. 201, 302) and of their 
entire number (ibid. 245) ; or, in other words, water 
is the origin of all things . . . . and, alike from the 
evidence of the monument and from the recerds of 
later times, we learn how the conception of a water 
origin of things prevailed in the Babylonian system.’ 

The statement in the Ziad, that the Ocean 
brought forth the gods, cannot possibly 
imply the Babylonian theory, that water is 
the origin of all things: for, according to 
that theory, the gods stood outside the 
universe of things which had its origin in 
water. And this ‘ water’ is not terrestrial 
water, but a protoplasmic fluid. The fol- 
lowing lines, quoted by Mr. Gladstone from 
a translation in the Lapositor, misrepresent 
the original. 

_ ‘The august ocean was their gencrator : the surg- 
ing deep was she that bare them all.’ 


The terms here rendered as the ‘ocean’ 
and the ‘deep’ in the ordinary sense, really 
represent the ‘waters’ and the ‘void’ in 
the sense intended in the first verses of 
Genesis: cf. Delitzsch, Chalddische Genesis, 
pp. 294 ff. The birth here described is the 
birth of the universe, not of the gods. 


Mr. Gladstone then dwells on the corre- 
spondence between the Greek sea-god Po- 
seidon and the Babylonian sea-god Ea, 
whom he assigns to Eridu on the Persian 
Gulf. 


‘One of the most characteristic notes of the Homeric 
Poseidon is his complexion, as the dark or black 
Poseidon. This is not only indicated by epithet : 
the word Kwanochaites or dark-haired (Z/. xx. 144) 
stands substantively to describe him, without any 
other name or epithet. With this we have to compare 
the Hymn which treats Ea as the creator of the black 
race, meaning the old non-Semitic population belong- 
ing to Eridu.’ 

The ‘ black-headed ’ race (not the ‘ black’ 
race) does not mean any particular popula- 
tion. It means the whole of mankind ; fair- 
haired races being unknown. This meaning 
is clearly established by the passages collected 
and discussed by Delitzsch, /.c., pp. 301 ff., 
and Pognon, L’Jnscription de Bavian, pp. 
27, 28. The word Kuanochaites does not 
imply that Poseidon was dark or black in 
his complexion ; nor can it well signify 
‘dark-haired’ when applied to him, for the 
allusion is obviously to the deep blue of the 
Mediterranean. 

‘We have yet another connecting link between Ea, 
the offspring of the Persian Gulf, and Poseidon. 
Evidently, in Homer’s eyes, the Persian Gulf was 
part of the Ocean-stream, coiled around the world. 
For in Ji. i. 428 he places his Aithiopes upon the 
Ocean verge. True, they are visited, in that passage, 
not by Poseidon only but by the whole body of the 
gods. But the visit paid to these same Aithiopes in 
Od. i. 22-25, was paid by Poseidon alone . . . The 
Eremboi [in Od. iv. 84] are doubtless the Arabs, and 
it thus seems that these Aithiopes can hardly be 
other than their neighbours the Babylonian Assyrians. 
Through their medium then, and through the loca- 
tion assigned to them on the River Ocean, we seem 
to have Poseidon placed once more in apparent deri- 
vation from the Babylonian Ea, who came from Eridu 
on the Persian Gulf.’ 


If the Eremboi are the Arabs, these 
Aithiopes are presumably their neighbours 
in Ethiopia: and that country touches the 
Ocean-stream in the Red Sea. Although 
Babylonians and Assyrians are known to 
history, ‘Babylonian Assyrians’ are un- 
known. 

Then Mr. Gladstone proceeds to the 
correspondence between the Greek love- 
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goddess Aphrodite and the Mesopotamian 
love-goddess Ishtar. As for Aphrodite, there 
is not a single trace of a moral element in 
her character: while the doings of Ishtar 
impose reserve, as their details are not suited 
for general reading. But quite unwittingly 
he subsequently touches on some of these 
doings of Ishtar. 


‘A fourth case of possible suggestion is offered by 
the curious representation of the effect produced on 
earth by the descent of Ishtar to Hades. It was a 
general disorganisation, caused by the absence of a 
ruling deity from her proper sphere. ‘‘ The master 
ceases from commanding, the slave from obeying.” 
Does it not seem possible that some form of this 
legend may have suggested to the Poet the bold 
threat of Helios in Od. xii. 381, that unless due 
respect is paid to his demands for redress, he will not 
rise next morning as usual upon gods and men, but 
will shine in the Underworld ?’ 


The disorganization on earth would 
doubtless be general, if the sun refused to 
rise. But this disorganization, caused by 
Ishtar’s descent, was strictly limited to 
venereal matters. It was solely in these 
matters that the master ceased from com- 
manding, and his (female) slave from obeying. 
The interpretation of the words is placed 
beyond doubt by the context about the bull 
and the cow, the ass and the she-ass: cf. 
Schrader, Hollenfahrt der Istar, p. 44. 

This descent of Ishtar supplies Mr. 
Gladstone with another argument. 


‘Another remarkable though limited correspond- 
ence with the Babylonian system is to be found in 
one of the epithets applied by the Homeric text to 
Aidoneus. He is called by Homer pulartes, the gate- 
fastener. . Now, in the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead there is a representation of a gate, that is to say 
of folding doors, but, so far as I have learned, they 
stand open, and cannot possibly have suggested the 
epithet we are examining... But, according to 
*he Assyrian tablets, the gates of the Underworld are 
an elaborate and principal part of its equipment. 
We derive our knowledge of the particulars from the 
descent made into it by Ishtar.’ 
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The folding doors in cap. 17 of the Book 
of the Dead are open in some papyri: but 
in the papyrus of Ani, to which Mr. 
Gladstone refers in a note, they happen to 
be shut. In cap. 144 the seven gates are 
duly described: and they correspond exactly 
to the seven gates in the legend of Ishtar. 
In both cases the guardians of the gates 
are mere subordinates, whereas Aidoneus 
guards the gate himself. 

Two more of Mr. Gladstone’s arguments 
will be enough. 

‘I will hazard another conjecture with respect to 
the singularly bold conceptions which Homer formed 
of works of fine art . . . In this highest branch of 
industry Homer distinctly assigns to the divine artist 
the faculty of giving actual life to its metallic pro- 
ducts . He could hardly have been led in this 
direction by Egyptian art, which is successful in re- 
presenting rest but ineffective in dealing with motion. 
This idea is, I conceive, far more congenial to the art 
of Assyria.’ 

Egyptian and Assyrian art could only 
have been known to the poet through 
Phoenician works of art which found their 
way to Greece. The strength of Phoenician 
art, which had no subjects of its own, lay in 
harmonizing the subjects it borrowed from 
Egypt and Assyria: and it invariably made 
the Egyptian subjects as lifelike as the 
Assyrian. In the silver bowls, for example, 
in Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de [ Art, vol. 
iii. fgs. 543—553, the Egyptian figures are 
full of life. 


‘ Heptaism, or the systematic and significant use of 
the number seven, while it may be traced elsewhere, 
is eminently and peculiarly Chaldaean... The 
only very marked use of the number seven in Homer 
is as to the city of Thebes . . .” 


Thebes in Egypt was called dptet: and 
this name readily yields the Greek word 
hepta, seven. 

There is a suggestive misprint on p. 151: 
Arcadian for Accadian. 

Ceci Torr. 





APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


Z=ABCFM. 
Lae. I. 

M. T. Ciceronis (Ciceroni A) de deorum 
natura incipit liber primus (liber I A) ABF 
M. T. Ciceronis de deorum natura liber 
primus incipit C Marcii (post. i eras.) Tullii 
Ciceronis de deorum natura liber I incipit /. 
B singulis paginis a rubricatore superscriptum 
habet de natura deorum, 


§ 1,1 Quum A1B"||2 tum] lion C1 non C?|| 
peroscura C’ ||3 que et A, sed e et wt multa in 
hac prima pagina m. 3 redintegrata || ad 
agnitionem] A?CM* agnitionem, om. ad, 
Al ad cognitionem BFM*(?)K || 4 tam om. 
B ||5 sint ABC! || ut id magno] magno 
ABC ut magno B2FME ||6 esse debeat— 
dinumerare sententias (§2,1) om. AC (quae 
in C manu saec. XV-XVI tn mg. suppleta 
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Lgl. sunt, hic negleguntur) || argumento se debeat 


B' || causa (causa et B?) principium filoso- 
phiae ad hoe (? h superscripto puncto, hanc 
B*) scientiam B (corr. manus a consueto cor- 
rectore diversa) causa principium filosophiae 
scientiam / c. pr. philosophiae scientia K 
causam id est principium philosophie (-ae 2) 
esse scientiam JM ||7 achademi * B! achademia 
B achademici / achademicos J || conbuisse 
B' conhib. B || s turpius] forcius BY fortius 
M || § 2, 12 omnes sese duce B/'M? || 13 nullus 
B} || 14 dissensione] sensione B! || 1 molestum | 
tum B! || innumerare B! || nam om. BF || 2 et 
de actione BF || is A1B'C? his A2C1M om.F 
|| 3 philophorum A! (filos. BF) || artatur B? || 
4continet est utrum J/|| moliuntur A?! || omni] 
an ab omni B?F'M || 5 abuis (?) B ab his J || 
et apprincipio A * a*prince. (et abprine. 1 1) B 
|| 6 atque moueantur om. B'||7 in primis quae 
AB in primisque B°C FM || eaequa B' || diiu- 
dicetur B? || 8 ignorantiae / ignorantia 727M 
uel ignoratione F? tn mg. || § 3, 9 philophi B? || 
12 enim om. B! || litterae -ste tri- pergamena 
Jenestrata exciderunt in B, ut v. 13 -is et si est 
a- 14 neque p- || numinita B! || 13 iis] his CM 
hiis A* (A? obse. ; de B vd. ad v. 12) || homi- 
num om. B! humano B?, sed u ex o corr. || 14 
possint A‘ (A! videtur habuisse possunt) || in- 
ter uolunt et nec rasuram duarum versus par- 
tium habet A || 15 agamus, pr. a supra ras. 4, A 
|| ab his BF'M || 16 permanere A1B1K || ullus 
fF" || 17 adhibemus C* || 1s item, m in ras. 2, B 
|| poterunt in loco evan. At, sed A! idem ha- 
buisse vid. || § 4, 20 haut A aut Z| 21 sublatae, 
lin ras. et ae ex a corr. 2, A || et * una (a?) 
B || excellentissuma B! || 22 et hi ZK || 23 
nobilis B! || mentem...omne (7 || oratione A 
oratione* (m%) B! || 2s uerum B? || 25 hisdem 
AC\M iisdem B?C2F || 26 quae corr. ex qua B 
|| tempestas wt vid. A1C1 tempestatem C? || 
27 quibus, bus 7m ras. 2, B || matur., u corr. 2 
ex 01, A || pubescant corr. 1 ex -cat BC || a 
dis] ab his B! (a diis AC) || 29 ei ipsi BF || 
dei] de B! (dii C) || § 5, 32 tantopere ZK || 33 
sed etiam docti e¢ tam om. B! || tumque B! || 
34 dessidentes A?||alterum] A (?evan.) CF? MK 
aliorum B! aliutrum #? alia*rum F? || prof. 
potest, potest corr. 2, B potest profecto 
add, transpon. signis C || ut earum] BC FK 
et earum A uetearum #! || 1 alterum, alte in 
ras. 2, B|| uera om. A! || 2 beniuolos ZK || 
placere AX || 3 dedicisse AB! || se om. B! || 4 
inimici A? || § 6, 5 fluxisse corr. ex -usse ? A || 
compluris! M cumpluris ABF cumplures C || 
6-7 propter laes. perg. deficiunt in B -re edi-.-nde 
hoe phil-, quaque || 6 sermone C' || ** admir. 
(ad bis script.) B(ammir. C) || partem A! par- 
tum (7 || 7 philosophando A! || 10 eripiet C7 || 
rebus om. B! || discipline copinatum medio- 
crem a primo tempore aetatis etiam J! dis- 
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ciplinae etiam mediis deletis B? || 11 susceptum, 
sus supra ras., B || 12a om. B (of. ad v. 10) 
F || 13 eo, e in ras. 2, A || studii C || 14 philoso- 
phamur F"||15 philophorum A |j16 familiaritate 
B' familiatates F! || illi* (ii ?) C || 17 philo] 
BCFMpililo A uel pililo(phililo #1) BFinmg. 
|| possidonius B?C'F possidomus B! possedonius 
M || § 7, 22 possumus B! || his AC || esse ALB1C! 
|| 28 eum A® || iura wt vid. B! || 24 causam BIC 
|| 25 inter, esse om. FM || 26 grauis, i m. 2 
superscr. et postea in e mut., A || § 8, 27 menus 
A! || 23 discendisset B! descendi sed F" || 29 
eruditi, ti swperser., C || ea] et B || 82 quidam A! 
| $ 9, 82 ortata BF || 35 hune C || potissimum] 
-um deficit cum pergamena ut postea -m si m- 
B || 37omnis ABC || 3s membra tum] membro- 
rum ut vid. B' || facillume] A‘? facillime 
A2C MK faciillume (alt. 1 spser. 2) B facullume 
F! || cum] tum B! || § 10, 41 queque C || 1 au- 
ctore A! auctores A?('M auctoritatis BY (au- 
ctoritas XK) || 3 is ¥} his A hiis A? || discere, pr. 
e spscr., B || 6 pithagores A! bithagoreis 3B! 
pith. A°2B’C FM || fuerunt B! || 7 iis A hiis C 
|| $ 11, 10 hane, ne ix ras., B || disciplina CL¥! 
|| 12 interitum #! || 13 auctoris, u in ras. 2, A 
|| 14 disserendi* B || nullumque C7? || iudicanti 
A! || 15 ercesila AC’ erches. Jf! arch. M/? ar- 
cessila BF || 16 qua C? || 19 maius| magis 
BFME || omnes ACM || is B' his AB-CFMK 
|| propositum] op deficit propter laes. perg. ut 
postea philos- B || 20 omnes ZK || § 12, 21 me non 
—secutum esse om. C’ || 22 me praefero C® (pre 
me fero BF) || 23 philophentur A || philosophen- 
tur—omninoom. F',quae verbaintegrum versum 
efficiunt in B || hi ABC-F?M || 2% quidem B' || 
hi ZK || 26 uideantur F? || bii A?C hi BFMK 
|| 27 his AC FM || 2s existit ACM?K exsistit BY 
(extitit M7) || illud] et illud BFWK || 30 his 
ZK \\§ 18, s1 iam ut om. F? || liberarem B? || 33 
qui quae] quaequ* (eatr. litt. incerta) 3B 
quaeque C? || 34 au erit B! || 35 quicquid B" || 
ut in synefebis A ut in sinefebis B', wt vid., 
et C ut terentius in efebis B?/M || 37 popu- 
larum F! || alterum omnium om. Z || adules 
centium, s in ras. ampliore 2, B || 1 leuis- 
summa C ||/3 non uult Z || § 14, 4 cognoscant] 
cognos A? || 6 sollempnibus ACF'M solemnibus 
B || 7 enim spscr. B || 8 certe C || 9 at dubitare 
ABF || maxima AC || § 15, 10 cum] com wt 
vid. A} || animaduertim B! || 1 C.] g. Z || cot- 
tam] quot tam (1 || sane om. B! || 12 est | B! 
sit AB?C FM || feris A! || 13 rogatu, u in ras. 
2-3, C || 14 ¢. BFM g. AC || uellelo ACM! 
it. v. 18 || epicuri Z || et nostri C || 15 quintus 
Z || lucius C lucillius F || baldus (?) #? ||16 ut 
in ras. C® || 17 comparetur C (conparar. A) 
|| cotta, cot. in ras. 3, C || per*oportune B 
(peroport. etiam ceteri) || 18 cui] qui B? || 19 
alunum A! || interisse C? || § 16,19 atque C 
(adqui A) || 21 M. enim] m.n. ABFM gn. C |! 
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nullus BF’ || 22 earum] A, sed a spser. 1 (?) qui 
earum, sed qui del., B|| qua C1 || honorem B}| 
|| tune BF || 23 balbum corr. 7 ex balbam B 
balbim F'! || 26 ego, om. ne, A! || 27 primus A! 
|| interesse om. C' || 29.disiungerent 3?/'M || 30 
com A || comodis C || eam F" |} 31 different. B 
| $ 17, 33 *cotta (vid. fuisse q) A || ut, t in ras. 
2, A || mei B! || 35 uidetur B! || sciscitabor A! 
suscitabar F' || 36 sententia (7 || uelei A? || 37 
quae] quod || 1 dedicistis A? || 2 dedicerimus 
B' || quotta A! || uideret (uidere?) A? || nolo 
me existimes adiut. B (sed me spser. 1) et F 
|| 3 auditorem] adiutorem B!C || aequum] B2F 
aecum AB! cum J fretum C || 4 necessetate 
A} || 5 nolim A? in ras. unius litt. || quaedam* 
tuenda A qu.tuendam B! || § 18, 7 uidetur C || 
8 epicuri, ri in ras. 2, A || internuntiis (-ciis J/) 
J? FM intermundus C || descendis sed A de- 
scendens. Sed C’' || 9 futcilis A fuit tilis B! 
futtilis B?/'|| aediticaremque A? || 10 pronoeam 
Z \\13 diserentium C || § 19, 14 oculis animi 
ZK || portuit B || 15 deos ZB! || mulitio A! 
*molitio B || 16 muneris corr. 1 ex -ri B|| 17 et 
pare om. B! || 19 efficiendum (-undum J/) ZK 
|| § 20, 21 illa palmaris Z || non mondo F || 23 
foro ut vid. A! || primus B' || 2 idem est A || 
25 coacmentatio A B'C M coaugmentatio BFK 
|| 26 cuius} cui BYMK || 27 pronoea uero si 
uestra est lucilieadem requiro Z || 1 ministras 
5 nune enim 
C || 6 qua A! || 7 nam] non 4!(1 nan A?|| sine] 
si A! || s quidam B! (qued. () || 9 non om. Z 
|| 10 cogitatione /*X || § 22, 12 pronoea Z || atin- 
git C || 13 nomini B! || 14 concupiscerat B! || 15 
aedilis corr. 3 ex aedibis vel aedilus (' (edilis 
F) || 16 tenebris, sed eb 2 in ras. quattuor litter., 
A tebris B' || 17 uarietatemne J" || § 23, 19 An] 
nam B§! || 20 dicis F || 21 agitur B! || 23 dubuio A 
I miserimi J! ||21 meserius 7! || 26 leniant, ni 
in ras. 2, A || possunt M"|| praesentia ferre M 
(f. pres. BF) || 27 ipsum e¢ que om. M? || 28 
natura intellegentes (intellig. A) AB! natura 
intelligentis A? naturam intellegentis (’ 
naturam intelligentes J/ naturam intellegen- 
ter B?FK || 29 possit C' || quodicam, o corr. et 
dicam in ras. 2, B || § 24, 29 aut A? || 30 tardi- 
tate A || animantem mundum, sed mundum 
del., M || 31 rudum #! (rutund. A?) || 32 pyra- 
mides AJ! (piramidis (C) || 33 nempe, pe in ras. 
2, B || 3: cogitare A1BFMK || 35 ubinam] C 
ubi non A!B! ubinan A? ubi BYMK || 37 
habeatur, h spser. 1 ?, B |\molestum cur in A! 
|| 38 est post. om. M? || maximas ACK || 2 ob- 
riguit C' || 3 quae] quo, sed o in ras. 2, C || 4 
ducenda ABFMK || § 25, 5 uero alia sint] 
B?FM (in B prius corr. uero sint, postea ab 
alio correctore sed eodem antiquo alia add.) 
uero est AB! || 6 milesuis F’|| primis B! || s sic 
dei Z || possunt, os in ras. 2, B || et mente 
(mentem B!) cur aquae (cura quae A) AB! et 


M || dissignationem A BF || § 21, 
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ut vid. F' et mente curaque BC F2M || 9 ad- 
iunexit AB om. C || menti—adiunxit om. Z || 
sicuti ipsa C ||12 mundos, o corr. ex u, C || § 26, 
14 in mortu wt vid. A} || aut om. M|| 16 mortalis 
A! || 1s discrepationem C || motum] X modum 
Z || 19 uiae ratione (rationem M*) dissignari 
ABFMEK \| 2 sensui| B?4M sensu AC sensus, 
extr. s fort. ead. m. del., B' || uinctum BFK 
(C ambig.) || et incontinentem ZX || in infinito] 
C infinito ABFMK || 23 anima nominetur AC 
|| § 27, 24 placeat Jf || 25 qua] quae 7K || 26 no- 
titionem C || allemaeo A! (alemeo C'//) || 28 
animum esse] incipit P. 
Z = ABCFMP 

29 omnium C'Jf" || § 28, 31 deus esset si C’ |i 1 
omnem J! || 2 noluit C’ || item] non M! || re- 
prehenditur]4?/ repraeh. J/repraehenderetur 
AC reprehenderetur 3! (Pevanid.) || 4 conuen- 
ticium Z || 5 corone A et, corr. ead. m. ex 
corones, #! || similem ABC FM similitudinem 
P || stephane A!C stephanen A?P istefanen B! 
et sialigniein (steph. ) B?FM || continentem 
ardorem (ardorum B!) A BC FM (P prors. evan.) 
|| 6 cingit Z || s modi om. ABCFM (P evan.) || 
cuditatem F! || 9 reuocat ABC FM (P evan.) || 
10 de sider. ] sideribus FM? esideribus M || 1 
alio * iam B M! || omitantur AB? 
commitantur B! || § 29, 11 empeclodes A em- 
pedodes C1 (P evan.) || 12 turpissime A?C’ || 13 
quas nasci extingui C1 qu. n. extinguique 
C*> || 15 habere om. ACP || liquea A || 16 
uideatur B! || 17 tum corr. 2 ex cum (?) B|| 
eorumque (-quae B') Z || 19 sententiam Z || 
intelleganciamque B! (intelligent. A) ||20negat 
B' || 22 diogenis A BC MP et, corr. ead. m. ex -es, 
F| appolloniates AC apollonates M || § 30, 
25 inquiri M? || 26 non} nos C’ || 27 asomaton 
ABCFM auxosomaton P || 28 etiam] tam 3B! || 
29 item A? || 31 malorum A'BCFM!P || § 31, 33 
in his Z || 31 retulit BCF'M || quere #4 (queri 
BC) || 35 supra oportere ras. 8 litterar. A || deum 
om. A? || 36 iisdem BF’ || 1 dicimus ABCMP 
(sine dubio etiam F, de quo nihil adnotavi) || 
§ 32, 1 antisthenis ACP (anthisthenes BF) || 
3 natura ¥! ut vid. || 5 ammalem B! || § 33, « 
aristoteles, del. que, C? (-quae B') || magistro 
uno platone (platone uno JM) dissentiens 7 || 
9 proficit B! (pref. B/’) || partes ACM || u 
mundi caelum B! || 13 tot om. P || 14 omni, i in 
ras. 2, C || 15 modo mundus moueri (modo 
spser. B') Z || 16 se om. P || § 84, 16 eius om. C 
|| 17 xenogrates B! || prudentior est] A?C pru- 
dentior* A! prudentior, om. est, BF.MP || cytus 
in B' in cuius P || 1s sunt in natura ACP || 2 
sint ABCMP (de F wert notavi) || quasi] qua 
AB! || 21 *septimum, s 2, A || 22 possunt A et 
F, sed in hoc corr. ead. m. || intelli A? intelligi 
A? || 23 ponticiis F! poticus P || eracl. BC 'F | | 
et tamen modo mundum Z || 24 tu mentem A! 
|| etiam om. A! || § 35, 27 theofracti C (theo- 
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§ 35. frasti ABFMP) || 2s autem om. B || que cae- 


lestibus om. BF (que cel. AM) ||29 eius}] om. I? 
est M? || is] APFMP his BC! del. C? || 31 
munuendi / || sensu] et sensu BPM || § 36, sz 
ut iam] utinam J || 34 intellere B! (intellig. A) 
| 1 loquo P || 3 in ante optatis om. F || 4 quan- 
dam rationem C’ || omnium Z || pertingentem 
C || 5 ut diuina AB'CP ut diuinam BFM || 6 
theogoniam (theogen. B71) id est originem 
deorum 7 || 9 appelletur AJP apelletur 2B 
(de F nihil notavi) || 10 quamdam A |! § 37, 
nominus J’ || sententia est qui] A??? senten- 
tias qui A1BFM sentias qui C || 13 quii A? || 
14 ipsum deum mundum dicit Z || 15 honomen 
#1 || 16 tumultum B! || 16 extremum atque 
omnia M! || 17 qui ether radendo corr. ex quia 
ether A quia aether C' quiaether P || 18 his Z 
|| quos] quas B! || 19 scripsit, scrip i ras. 3, 
A || uoluptatem] 4’ uoluntatem A'BC FMP || 
29 diuinitatem, diu in ras. 2-3, A || 21 fit *** | 
ut A || 22 natione P || § 38, 23 dicit om. Z || 24 
habitatos J! || a quibus aliqua magna BF'M || 
esse C1 || 25 utiles in ras. 1 ? A || nuncupataes 
B* || 26 quo* C’ || 27 aut res] aures M? || deformes 
ACMP |\2s afticeret C (atticere J/) || 29 futuris 
A || § 39, 29 chrysipus A chryssippus B chrisip- 
pus C' || 30 uaferrimus BC?/’ || cogregat A? || 
ignoratorum B ignorum /" || 31 ne (nae Jf’) 
coniectura MP nec coniect. ABCF || 32 mens 
om. C || uidetur B! || 33 dininam A || et uniu., 
om. in, C’ || uniumse B! uniuerse F? || 34 ipsum 
quem B! || 35 infusionem B?/'M || uniumsam 3! 
\| 36 communeqgue C’ || uniuersitatemque] uni- 
uersam atque Z || 1 fatalem (corr. 1 ex fatelem 
P) umbram Z || 3 fuerent adque A? || mane- 
rent C1 ¥" || solem et lunam BF et solem lunam 
M || § 40, 7 maneret C’ || eam] eamque 4! || 
quae ceres corr. 2 ew qua caeres (1) A quae 
eaeres M || 9 leges A1BLM? || § 41, 12 in ante 
primo om. B! || 14 acomm. C’ accomod. F || 15 
dixerat M! || 16 sint Z || babulonius AP babil- 
lon. (alt. 1 del. 1) B babilon. CF || 17 libro om. 
B' || partu iouis ortuque ACP (partum i. or- 
tumquae B?) || § 42, 21 lubidine BF || furentes 
C' || 23 querellas] AP quaerelas (quer. C2?) 
BCFM || 24 libidine M* || 25 mortalesyue AM 
| et immortalis (s del.) procreator C' ex in- 
mortali precreatos P || § 43, 2s constantia C7 
instantia F' || uersantur, n spscr. 7, A uersa- 
mur C’ || 29 ea qui* B|| 30 haberi BF || 32 noti- 
cionem J! || inpresisset BY (inpraess. J im- 
praess. C’) || 31 prolemsin AM prolempsin BY’ 
problebsin C1P problepsin C? || ante caeptam 
C’ || 35 infirmationem J/! || nec intellegi quic- 
quam om. C || quicquam, quicq in ras. 2, A || 
% potest nec disputari J || quoius AB'P || 
caelestia epic. Bcaelestiaepic. /' || § 44, 1 quoni- 
am, m. 2 aliqu. corr., B || 2 id om. B' || esse 
igitur deos ZK (esse in ed. errore om.) || 3 fere | 
fieri ACP || omnes ACMP || 4 fateamur] 
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BYMEK fatemur AB'CP || 5 anticipationem... 
praenotionem, sed utraque m del., C' || 7 pro- 
blebsin AC'P problepsin C? probplesin J3! 
proplebsin B?/" prolebsin ¥F? prolembsin J/ || 
quem BF || nemo eo] nemo A! nemeo J || 
8 hane, ¢ spser., A || inmontales 3! (immort. 
C) || $45, 9 natura nobis J || deorum ipsorum 
transpon. signis erasis C || insclulpsit A? in- 
culpsit / inseulpsit, sed rec. m. inras., M || 1 
sit in ras. A? (est 4 A?) || 12 ne exhibere C' |! 13 
talia sint M et, corr. J ex t sunt, /’ || 14 quac- 
reremus (quer. J/) B°FM quaererimus J! 
quaerimus (quer. A) ACP || 16 coleretur, t ci 
ras. ompl. 2, B \\ 17 a rras. C? || 13 pulsus, us 
corr. 2 ut vid., B depulsus FM || 19 nullus a 
superios C’ superis corr. J ew superos / || in- 
pedere A! impedere 5! impendere B?CF inpe- 
dire A? || 20 inquirit J/°P? || formam] formain 
et animam A! || 21 uitam et actionem mentis 
atque agitationem Z || § 46,22 partem...partem 
AlB'P || 24 qua C || § 47, 26 praestantissimam 
(prest. 1M) AB’CMP praestantis summam J! 
|| 23 compositio membrorum CMP et, corr. 1 
vel 2 ew compositionembr., 2 compositione 
membr. F' || 29 confirmatio AM’? formatio C 
|| potestatesse, atde/. 1 ut vid., A || 33 discribere 
BF || § 48, 33 si om. B' || 31 ea, e in ras. 2, C || 
35 pulcherrima est] B' pulch. sit A?C FMP || 
36 beatus autem sine uirtute nemo potest esse 
P || 37 in om. ACP || nis figura, om. homi, A! 
add.inmg. A*\|§ 49,1 inuenta sint B2/’|| subtili- 
tis B' || 2 intelligentiae uestrae A (intelligentia 
uestra /) || 4 nomodo A! || uiderit] C uiderat 
AMP uideat BF\\tractat M?|| doceat Z|| ssensu 
corr. 1 ex sensus B || cernantur, post. n del. 2 
ut vid., B ||6illa B' || 7 steremnia Z, sed. B rad. 
corr. ex steremmia || trarsitit ne ut vid. A} || 
s cum (eum /) infinita 7X, sed. cin ras. 2 A 
|| simillim. ACMPX || ex] et C || innuberab. 
B (it. 50, 16) || 9addeos AB’CFMP adeos B! || 
tum maximum*** (*is?) 5! || 11 et beata sit 
M || § 50, 1 summo #! || 12 magna et diligenti 
B' magna diligentia C || 13 paribus om. B! || 
14 Hane] hant A ||isonomiam Z || tribulationem 
b 15 effecitur B! || 16 sunt C et ut vid. B || 
etiam C et in ras. A® (A! obsc ) ettam BP tam 
Mtum BFK || 1s quaeque] quae B! || ab his 
ACMP || degatur aetas, ur aetas in ras. 2, B 
|} $ 61, 19 beatus B! || afluentibus B! || 20 nihil 
enim—-inplicatus om. B! nihil (nich. C)—impl. 
B°CF || 21 fore om. C || cum] tum C? | § 52, 23 
pugno #! || 25 circum] cum J! || 26 siue] si uero 
C om. M' || 27 gubernat BI || austrorum 5! 
|| 20 tuetur B || nec ille B’F'M || est] est beatus 
M? || 30 operiosis C' || § 58, 31 uocatione AIC #! 
|| ponnimus A? || 33 facile AP || negetis Z || 34 
innumerabiles Z || effigerit B' || 36 poaete cum 
corr. 1 ex p. tum B poetae om. FM || § 54,1 
desideratis A! desideraretis corr. 1 ex. dised. 
B || 2 omnes A || 6 quae in ras. A? || interlecto 
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- BF! || 7 inter] in P || aliae alias, ae a corr. 2 
A (alie alias /’) || s ea #! heae C® || 10 dies ac 
noctes BF’ || 12 putant tem A’ || § 55, 12 hic 
A! || 13 extitit, titit ix ras. 2, A || himarmanem 
AM'P mwarmanem &F himarmamem C' hi- 
marmaenem M? || quitquid A || 14 accidat] ace 
deest propter laes. perg. B \| aeterna in ras. et 
ueritate spscr. A? || 15 dicatis. Qu in ras. A? || 
est] BF sit ACMP || 16 et his ABCFM || man- 
tice Z || 17 latina BF || § 56, 2 metuimus} 
B?FM metuemus BCP et, corr. ead. m. ex 
metuimus, A || 23 tantam, sed tam in ras. 2, C 
|| incoatam A || 24 habendi C || § 57, 26 tum in 
ras. A®|| atque Al(?)B'C MP |\27 nihil quidem ex 
me quidem Jf" || 29 audire C || 30 natura (7 || 
ducam, ucam et sequ. nin ras. 2, A dicam B! 
|| 31 respondeam, eam in ras. 2, A || quaeras 
corr. 1 ex quaeres B (queras A!() || putem 
talem A || 32 adgraediar corr. 1 ex egraed. B! 
(adgred. B. aggr. C) || 33 disputa A! || sentiam 
corr. 1 ex sententiam B || § 58, 31 de] ACP de 
lucio crasso (gr. B!) BFM || illo familiari BF 
familiari illo M || rogatis C'|| 35 et om. Z||tecum | 
tune M? || 36 mirifici ¥" || didiligi B || beniuol. 
Z \\1 difficilia A1B'P || delulicide A delucide 
B'P ||2 cupiose B' || § 59, 3 zenomen B! || que 
¥' || filio AB! filo 422°C FMP || 4 esse A! esset 
A? || 5 auctoro B! credo om M? || 9 acciderat 
ACP || § 60, 11 nunc** (pr. n in ras. 2) A || 13 
qui sit C1 || 14 tirrannus C || 15 unum postu- 
lauero.Cum P || 16 putauit B! || 17 requaereret 
P || 18 res] spes ZK || 19 ceteroque ABFP cae- 
teroque C' caeteroquae M || 21 uerissim A! 
uerissimus B! || § 61, 22 mallo ABP || 23 med- 
riocri B || prudenti B! || 25 sintne] sint nec B! 
|| contentione P || 26 et in consensu Z || 27 
sanctissima B! || 28 is] iis B2¥ his C || 32 atin- 
gam B! (adting. ACM) || § 62, 31 a te] ante, n 
eras., A || 36 leue, u in ras. 3, A || 39 deorum sit | 
sit, om. deorum, B! sit deorum / || § 63, 39 
atheos Z || 1 posteaque theodorus, sed que t in 
ras. 2, A postea quaetheod.B! postea quid 
(qui /") theod. B?F'M || nonne a parte AC non 
ea parte B! || 2 abderides quedem #! || sofiste 
P (sofistes AB?) || 3 maximis B! || 4 diuis, sed 
s eras., A ||athemsium C" || 5 adque B! om. M1 
|| libri*que (s ?) C’ || contentione B! || 6 tardi- 
oris A1B'C'P || 7 quidam A || s effurere A! || 
Quid] sed quid B’¥M || periuris quid A 
|| 9 Tub.] si tubulus A tubolus J/ || 10 lupus ut 
carbo C’ || aut neptuni Z || 11 inpurus, in spser. 
1 ?, B (imp. C) || fuisset] B fol. 10° v. 10; $64, 
12 non est igitur continuantur fol 171° v. 19 
(in lacuna libri de Fato post §4) usque ad I 91, 
5. Priore loco interponitur Divin. I 127 deus 
si quidem—ZJ450 nihil potest. Quae hic desunt, 
B* in margine supplere conatus postquam trans- 
posita esse intellexit, erasis quae adscripserat et 
signo apposito adnotavit : Quod hic sequitur, in 
libro thimei (s¢c) repperies assignatum. || $ 64,14 


(Continuabitur). 
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emitam C’ || uestram A? || § 65, 16 deos esse J || 
doce] P doces ABCFM || 16 qualis P || 17 desi- 
derio P || 19 quae in ras. A® || enim est C’ || 2 
obsid. omnis locus M (omn. opsid. 1. B*) || § 66, 
22 oracla BC FP et fort. A} || ueri simile tamen 
similiora A151M! ueri simili t. similiora 
3? FMP veri simile t. simeliora C || 24 rutunda 

P rutundia A rotundia B'C! rotunda B2C2 FM 
|| 25 hamata] firamata A et P, sed in hoc corr, 
firmata ; foramata C’ curuata BY'M || his] M 
iis ABC FP || 27 uelei A? || perduxti B' || prius- 
que, que spscr. 1, B || 23 uitae, aein ras. 3, A 
|| deicerit A1S! corr. A> B* || 30 aut] ad C || 
§ 67, s1 merear C’' || epicurus BF'M |\1 quam tu] 
quantu C’ || 2 planer A? || otio] A?C?F?2M ocio 
C! optio BF'P (A! obse., sed non fuit optio) || 
languat B! languet B?¥" || 3 punctis] cunctis 
ACP || 4 in om. BCFM || 5s nullo C"|| 7deorum 
enim enim A! deorum * enim B || § 68, s ex- 
terni, x eras., C || 9 quod] quia Z || atomis id] 
A°C' atomi sit A1B! atomis sit B24 M atomis 
re, re in ras. 1, P || est] sit ACFMP e 
B* in ras. || 10 nati om. C" || tu in ras. A® || 1 
uesttrum A! || 13 dumecta AP dumenta F' || 
conrepitis| A1(?)BCF conrepetis A?P corripitis 
M' correp. M? || § 69, 16 uellitis A1P? || omnino, 
no in ras. 2, B || 17 ratius C || id ipsum M || 18 
imprudenter M1 (impud. CM?) || uelut] uel 
id P|| cum] si M*|| 19 ferentur B'C7 || 20 uestra 
M* ||eorum M1|| 22 deorsum C || § 70, 23 dicere 
turpius}] B?C'#? diceretur plus AB\(?)F1M 
diceretur pius P! d. prius P? || uul A! uut B! 
|| 25 deiunctionibus AB?FM1P deuinct. BC 
disiunct. M? || in quibus om. A? || alterutrum 
F2M || 26 esset uerum Z || 27 epicurus alteru- 
trum, s in ras., alteru superscr. et sequ. t corr. 
2, A || fieri Z || 29 putuit A! potest J || 
arcessilas A2B¥F archesilas MP? || 30 nonulla C 
|| 32 null, e. uer'um] nullum esset falsum nul- 
lum esset uerum (' || omnes Z || dixit esset 
|| 33 nisi ualde ABF'MP nisicallide C || § 71, 35 
consequantur || 3squod] #2. quam 4 BC F'P 
|| uos om. M1 || 2 corpus aut quid sit quasi 
BFM om ACP || uelei A! || § 72,5 aluncinatus 
P (alue. BC1FM) || 6 habuisse magistrum J || 
ei] et Z || praecanti P (predic. M) || 7 facile 
quidem Z || crederem] A?3?7'M credem A!B! 
credemus C' credam P || domo P || solet BEM 
floret AC'P || nihil ne (om. ex Lycio nihil) A! 
nihil (nich. @) ne ex leucio(leutio A2F lecio B) 
nihil ne A2?BCFMP || 9 purilibus F || 1 pam- 
filum AM pampilum BF pamfilium C || ait ei 
se C ait se /'M || 13 neocle P || agrepeta A? || 
u4 aleret, aler corr. 2, B || § 78, 14 platoni B || 
16 democrite M1 ||17 audisse P || 20 inanes 
ABFMP incines C || infininitatem A! || § 74, 
25 uellet ius AB! || Cotta non] quottan A? 
quotta non A? || 2 sangus A (post. loco) || 28 
consulta Z || 29 liqueat Z || § 75, 30 pugnare te | 
deficit P usque ad II, 16, 30. 

P. ScHWENKE. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


MORRIS’S FIRST BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydides Book I. Edited on the basis of 
Classen’s Edition by Cuartes D. Morris, 
[late] Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University. Ginn and Co. 1888. $ 1.65. 


Iv is almost superfluous to say that a 
thoroughly good school edition of Thucydides 
may be made out of Classen’s great work. 
Every one who has had occasion to examine 
the brilliant scholar’s edition knows that his 
positive errors are but few, and that the 
only demerit which extends throughout his 
notes is a tendency to excessive subtlety. 
From an adapter all that is required is that 
he should correct mistakes and add the re- 
sults of recent research. These requirements 
were on the whole well met by Professor 
Morris, who, himself possessing those lin- 
guistie gifts which are the common birth- 
right of German and American scholars, 
made many valuable additions to the com- 
mentary. ‘The critical notes are, according 
to the American system, placed in an appen- 
dix: but there is little chance that they will 
be read there by young students, and we 
hold that the right arrangement for an 
author whose text is full of corruption 
would be to place the text with critical foot- 
notes in one volume and the explanatory 
notes in another. This ideal will scarcely be 
attained in this country by the time that 
Greek disappears from the curriculum of 
schools ; but in future centuries, when the 
second Revival of Learning takes place, and 
the truth of the Dutch views is recognized, 
we trust that it may be realized. 

The references to other books of Thucydides 
are given here according to the lines of 
Classen’s edition and not according to sections. 
This is irritating to the reader and is likely 
to render the references valueless to a 
schuolboy. And we are confident that the 
editors of this series will take in good part a 
suggestion that some parts of the commen- 
tary should receive reconsideration in a 
future edition of the work. For instance, in 
c. 5 § 2 ads ovre dv ruvOdvovra: atagtovvtwv 7d 
Epyov, ols 7° émypedés ein €id€var odk dverdiLovrwr, 
Prof. Morris was probably misled by Clas- 
sen’s subtlety. ‘The indice. wuvdévovra: im- 
plies that the question was as a matter of 
form always asked ; the opt. «iy that there 
might or might not be persons who would 
care to know.’ Several passages are quoted 
to support this statement, but in all the 
indic. verb is in the imperf., not in the pres. 





Here dv rvvOdvovra: might have been dy ru- 
Odvowro and ei is simply iterative, the 
meaning being ‘any who cared to know’ 
(see Kieser, 7hucydidea, p. 13). An infe- 
rential force is in many cases ascribed to ré 
where the existence of such a meaning is 
open to question. Inc. 11 fadiws av payn 
Kpatoovres elAov, of ye ovK aOpdor...dvreixor, 
moAwopkia 8 av mpooxabefopevor...<tdov, Clas- 
sen’s explanation is rightly rejected. The 
note runs, ‘The two clauses state the two 
natural stages of the expedition.’ Most 
certainly they do. ‘To answer roAtopkia 5é 
we might have expected fgdiws pe. We 
should not have expected that at all ; but we 
suspect that Thucydides wrote waxy pev. The 
first efAov, the editor continues, ‘may be ex- 
plained with Herbst with ellipse of rots 
Tpgas.’ But (1) xparotvres already gives the 
sense thus obtained from <«fAov and (2) 
whether Thucydides wrote pdxy or paxy per, it 
is clear that both pdyy and rodwpxig belong 
to the second ¢fAov, and that only one verb 
can go with kparotyres and mpooxabe{opevor. 
On this passage, see F. Stein, De figurarum 
apud Thue. usu, p. 19. At c. 12 we read, 
over a distinguished name, that éxyov is the 
only second aor. which appears to be used 
ingressively. But we submit with deference 
that éyvwv, yoOopuny and édarvny havea similar 
use; and in ¢. 69 yvovres is rendered by 
Prof. Morris ‘ when they have come to the con- 
clusion.’ Inc, 21 ék rav cipnuevwy rexpnpivv 
Towatra av Tis vouilwy...odx dpaprdvol, kai ovTE 
.«- TUTTEVWV, OUTE...77ynodpevos, Where Classen’s 
explanation required pyre for ovre, we are 
told to take voui{wv as conditional, morevwv 
and wynodpevos as causal. But this requires 
that xai should be cut out of the text, since 
kai joins morevwv to voyifwv. If xai is 
genuine, all three participles must be part of 
the apodosis, and the protasis is implied in 
ex Tov cipnevwy Texunpiwv. Inc. 29 érAnpovr, 
which represents continued action, is ren- 
dered ‘began to man.’ We can mention but 
one passage more. Inc. 69 pndeis tpady én’ 
€xOpa 7d rAdov 7H airia vopion tabde A€yeoOau 
airia pev yap hidrwy avdpaov éorw apapravovtur, 
katnyopia de éxOpav dducnodytwr, Classen’s 
note overlooks the fact that xaryyopia is not 
in place of an elucidation of Opa, but is 
quite properly an elucidation of the idea con- 
tained in 7d éx’ €yOpa. A€yeo Sau. 

The notes on the text are full of interest, 
but contain none of the recent results with 
regard to Thucydides’ employment of Ionic 
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words and constructions. We set down at 
random a few words which call for a note in 
this connection : 7a woA€uta (for ra woAcuexa) 
c. 18, é&amivns (for égaidvys) c. 21, Aoyades 
(for émAexror) c. 62, xareBowv with gen. c. 67, 
éxds (for roppw) c. 69, diuxacodtv c. 140 (here 
Classen is wrong). There are several others. 

In the list of critics who reject the Ull- 
richian hypothesis M. Jules Girard is omitted. 
We conclude our notice of this good school 
book by stating our conviction that in ii. 2 
pera TH ev Horedala paynv pyvi exrw must be 






bracketed with Steup. It is rightly re 


marked that we cannot discover the date of 


the battle at Potidaea from i. 24—62: to get 
at the date we have to work back from ii, 2, 
and, as often, we find that the number, éxrw, is 
wrong. But these words in ii. 2 assume that 
the date of the battle is known. Also Thucy- 
dides would not have referred to the battle, 
which is outside the period within which he 
wishes to make his chronology exact, but to 
the resolution at Sparta to go to war. 
K. C. Marcwant, 


ZACHER’S SCHOLIA OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Die Handschriften und Classen der Aristo- 
phanesscholien—Mitteilungen und Unter- 
suchungen von Konrap Zacuer. Besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem sechszehnten Supple- 
mentbande der Jahrbiicher fiir Classische 
Philologie (pp. 503—746). Leipzig. 
Teubner, 1888. 6 Mk. 


Tuts is a book of a very different type from 
the new edition of the Scholia of Sophocles 
which I lately reviewed in this Review. 
It is by a man whose work in different 
directions is known and appreciated as both 
painstaking and fruitful, and is itself a 
model of what such discussions ought to be. 

The investigation is vitiated, as I believe 
I shall be able to show, by several serious 
omissions and misconceptions, but these do 
not prevent the book from serving the two 
chief purposes of all books—the conveying 
of knowledge accurately and lucidly and the 
stimulating of the minds of those who read 
them. In the first half of the book the 
various manuscripts of Aristophanes con- 
taining ‘scholia’ are described in the most 
thorough-going way. Great sagacity and 
common-sense are shown in grasping and 
explaining the indications which the several 
manuscript books supply of the relations 
between them and their originals. It is 
delightful and entertaining as well as in- 
structive reading. We are carried back in 
imagination to the cloister in which the 
scribes performed their task; we learn in 
the clearest way their manner of working ; 
we are made to see how in this case or in 
that they had only one manuscript to copy 
from, how such and such a scribe preferred 
to write ‘scholia’ and text simultaneously 
as he went along, and another liked better 
to write in the ‘scholia’ after the text was 
copied. Zacher can tell us also-A great deal 


about the manuscripts used to copy from, 
how the Venetus, for example, reproduces 
the codex from which it was copied not only 
in the number of the gatherings and the 
number of the lines of text contained in 
each gathering, but also in the number of 
lines to a page and in general appearance. 
He can prove that both the Venetus and the 
Ravennas were copied in the most mechanical 
way. Indeed every page is full of admir- 
able inferences of this description. He has 
even been able to trace one more surprising 
history of a manuscript. If this is not so 
intensely interesting as the story of the 
Ravennas (it is given by Martin pp. 5 ff.), 
yet the identification of a Leiden codex of 
the Lysistrata with the missing portion of a 
Laurentian codex has still the same sort of 
fascination for every scholar. 

Nor is this exact scrutiny of authorities 
confined to the best-known codices or to such 
as contain only pre-Tzetzesian notes. It is 
pursued also for manuscripts of a much later 
date and of less value and even for the 
editio princeps itself. The pages upon the 
editions of T'zetzes, Triclinius, and Thomas 
Magister are in a high degree instructive. 
Indeed of all this first part of the in- 
vestigation a critic can have little to say 
but unqualified praise. 

But Zacher at once enters upon more de- 
batable ground when he comes to discuss 
the mutual relations of ‘scholia’-carrying 
manuscripts and the bearing of such - re- 
lations upon the question of manuscript 
‘scholia’ tradition. I must own here to 
considerable disappointment. The sentence 
with which the book opens, perhaps I should 
say the first sentence of the preface, seems 
clearly to promise that the subsequent dis- 
cussion will supply some clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth of ‘scholia,’ some 
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test to enable us to separate the ancient and 
valuable from the less ancient and gradually 
deteriorating notes, some manuscript help 
towards dissolving and crystallizing out into 
separate notes the crude mass of mechanic- 
ally and purposely confused ‘scholia’ and 
comments of every sort. But it cannot be 
said that the result of the discussion fulfils 
the hopes thus raised. Up to a certain 
point Zacher sees the extent to which our 
knowledge of the ‘ scholia’ of Aristophanes 
has suffered from the perverse way in which 
the corpus is now presented to us. ‘Die 
ausbeutung der reichen und_ kostbaren 
schitze alter gelehrsamkeit, welche in den 
Aristophanesscholien aufgespeichert sind, 
wird bekanntlich sehr beeintriichtigt und 
erschwert durch den zustand in welchem 
uns diese seholien in den ausgaben vorliegen. 
Den grundstock haben von anfang an die 
scholien der Aldina gebildet, diese sind in 
den folgenden ausgaben mit ziemlich zu- 
filligen oder willkiirlichen zusiitzen aus 
handschriften vermehrt worden, dann hat 
Dindorf die scholien der beiden iltesten 
handschriften, des Ravennas und. Venetus, 
mit denen der Aldina zusammen verarbeitet 
und noch einiges aus anderen handschriften 
hinzugetan, und Diibner endlich hat wider 
zahlreiches handschriftliches material hinzu- 
gefiigt.’ But he has not seen the most vital 
point of all, that this confusion was made 
worse confounded by Dindorf’s arbitrary 
action is altering the sequence of the plays 
in the body of ‘scholia’ to suit his own 
pedantical preference for a so-called chron- 
ological order. In this as in so many other 
ways Dindorf’s influence on Greek learning 
has been nothing short of calamitous. He 
has thus concealed a fact the significance of 
which for all work on the ‘scholia’ of 
Aristophanes is of the very first importance, 
namely, that the greater part of the ‘ scholia’ 
as we now have them still form an ordered 
commentary on the extant plays. Under 
any circumstances there is bound to be some 
reason for the fact that the Ravennas, the 
Venetus, and the editio princeps all lead off 
with the plays in the order of Plutus, Nubes, 
Ranae. But what censure can be too strong 
for Dindorf’s blindness when it can be seen 
ata glance that for its length the Plutus 
has an overwhelming burden of notes ; when 
further even a cursory examination of the 
corpus of ‘scholia’ makes it plain that 
when a difficult word, construction, or allu- 
sion occurs in the Plutus, and also in another 
play of the series, it is generally in the 
Plutus only that we find it commented upon 1 
So deeply indeed does this principle pene- 
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trate into the ‘scholia,’ that it constantly 
happens that a note which is meaningless 
where it stands at once becomes an excel- 
lent comment when transferred to a passage 
in another play later in the series or even to 
a later line of the same play. But more 
than this, there is not wanting evidence in 
the ‘scholia’ themselves that from a very 
early period in the history of Aristophanic 
criticism an ordered commentary (or its 
equivalent, a system of critical marks in a 
certain seriation, explained by tzopvyjpara 
of various kinds) did exist upon the text of 
Aristophanes even when that text embraced 
plays now lost. 

Yet primary though this fact is, it has 
escaped Zacher’s notice, and he has been 
content to base his attempt to get back a 
century or so in manuscript tradition upon 
a discussion of the evidence supplied by the 
‘scholia’ upon fifty lines of the Vubes and 
upon a few passages of the Ranae and the Pax. 
This, it seems to me, furnishes far too slight 
and frail a foundation for the superstructure 
imposed upon it. His arguments and in- 
ferences are still, as in the earlier half of the 
book, both sagacious and ingenious but they 
are no longer convincing. And even if they 
did not admit of dispute, they would not 
carry us much further in the knowledge of 
the ‘ scholia.” What does it matter whether 
we get back or no with any certainty to an 
hypothetical ‘ur-handschrift’ of the tenth 
century or even of the ninth? For we can 
asa matter of fact get much further back 
than that. Even with such a manuscript 
actually before us, we could not solve more 
easily than we can now the more important 
questions at issue. We might perhaps be 
able to set down as certainly recent a few 
pre-Tzetzesian comments which we now feel 
to be recent, but we would not get any 
appreciable help toward reconstituting the 
great body of true ancient scholia concealed 
in the untranslatable sentences of the 
‘scholia’ as we have them. The corruption 
of these had been almost completed centuries 
before the existence of any ‘ ur-handschrift ’ 
that we shall ever be able to theorize about 
with any regard to facts. Means there are 
by which the ancient scholia may in some 
measure be rehabilitated, and one of these 
Zacher would have furnished us with if he 
had edited—and no man could do the work 
better—each in a separate shape the ‘scholia’ 
of the Venetus,! and of the other manu- 
scripts which he so ably describes. This 


1 Perfect collations of the Ravennas already exist 
both by Martin and Holzinger, but of the Venetus as 
far as [ know only partial collations, 
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must be the first desideratum for all students 
of the scholia, and in meeting it he would 
put ‘the brethren of the guild ’—to use his 
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own phrase—under a still greater obligation 
than he has already done by means of this 
most able and instructive work. 

W. Gunton RuTHERForD, 





STERNBACH’S ANTHOLOGY OF PLANUDES. 


Anthologiae Planudeae Appendix Barberino- 
Vaticana Recensuit Leo STERNBACH. 
Leipzig, Teubner : 1890. Pp. xviii. + 149. 
14 Mk. 


This is a critical edition of fifty-two amatory 
epigrams from the Anthology of Cephalas, 
which, together with two others not in the 
Palatine MS., are found in two MSS. at 
Rome—one in the Barberini, the other in 
the Vatican Library. The former (called 
M by the editor) is a 14th century MS. of 
the Planudean Anthology which belonged 
to Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600). At the end 
of the MS. Orsini added in his own hand 
this appendix of fifty-four epigrams. The 
other MS. (called V) includes the same body 
of epigrams among other miscellaneous con- 
tents. It is of the sixteenth century, but in 
an unknown hand. 

To the well-known sentence at the end of 
the table of contents prefixed by Planudes 
to the seventh or amatory section of his 
Anthology, ra yap rowatra (doeuva Kai aicxpa) 
moda év TO avTiypddw ovTa TapeAuTouny, 
Orsini added a note in his copy, dAdAa xai 
Taira év madam elo tap’ ’AyyéAov Tov Kod- 
Awriov. The epigrams now under our con- 
sideration were no doubt transcribed from 
Colloti’s MS., and must have been originally 
transcribed before Colloti’s death in 1549. 
From a careful comparison of the texts of M 
and V which has been made by the editor, 
it appears that neither is a copy of the other, 
but both are copied from a single archetype, 
either Colloti’s MS. itself or an earlier copy 
of extracts made from it. The inference 
was long ago drawn by Jacobs that Colloti’s 
lost MS. was a copy of the Anthology of 
Cephalas. All the indications which can be 
drawn from the body of epigrams before us 
go to support this view, and also, as I think, 
to show that it was an independent copy of 
the autograph of Cephalas, and therefore of 
co-ordinate authority with the Palatine MS. 
It may even have been the copy made 
directly from that autograph by Michael 
Magister, Keeper of the Records, which we 
know from notes made by the corrector of 
the Palatine MS. (on Anth, Pal. vi. 269, vii. 


432, and the epigram (= vii. 450) written at 
the bottom of p. 257 of the MS.) had differ- 
ences both in order and contents from the 
Palatine MS. If this were so, the value of 
the lost MS. might be immense. From 
Orsini’s words, if we rely on their literal 
meaning, it appears certain that it was not 
one of those which were destroyed in the 
dispersion of Colloti’s library at the sack of 
Rome in 1529: but there is no proof or 
indication that it was among those bought 
by Orsini after his master’s death, and 
thenceforward it has wholly disappeared. It 
is not beyond hope that it may still exist. 

The collection before us consists of thirty- 
three epigrams from the fifth and sixteen 
from the twelfth section of the Palatine 
Anthology, and five other epigrams, two of 
them being éuypéxertpa from the ninth, and 
one an epigram from the eleventh section. 
The remaining two are not taken from the 
Palatine Anthology as we possess it. One 
(Ep. xlv.), attributed to Numenius, is the 
same, with a significant verbal change, such 
as was often made by Christian copyists or 
editors (cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. xi. 19 in Pal. and 
Plan.), as an epigram of Meleager’s, Anth. 
Pal. xii. 60. The other (Ep. vii.) is a cento 
chiefly from Quintus Smyrnaeus, of which 
there is no trace in the Palatine MS. Ep. xii. 
(Anth. Pal. v. 82) is accidentally omitted in 
V, which gives the heading of it only. 
Ep. xv. (Anth. Pal. v. 41) is in the Planudean 
Anthology, and is therefore rightly omitted 
in M. V also prefixes to the matter com- 
mon to both MSS. seven epigrams on statues 
of Priapus (App. Plan. 256-9. 241-3) which 
are not in the Palatine MS. If these, 
like the rest, were transcribed from a copy 
of the Anthology of Cephalas, that copy 
must have included the lost section on works 
of art. Iam not able to trace any principle 
of arrangement in the order of the epigrams 
as they stand. 

The editor has done his work very 
thoroughly, having made a fresh personal 
collation of the Palatine MS. and of the 
Codex Marcianus of Planudes, besides con- 
sulting six other MSS. of Plan. and also 
MSS. in various libraries which contain 
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amatory collections and give independent 
authority for seven of the epigrams. The 
text of M and V is on the whole not so good 
as that of the Palatine MS. They seem to 
have been copied either carelessly or, which 
is perhaps more probable, from a MS. which 
was in parts imperfect or illegible; no less 
than twelve of the epigrams are incomplete, 
sometimes as much as six or seven lines 
being wanting. Three or four of the best 
known epigrams may be taken as_ speci- 
mens : 

Ep. v. (Anth. Pal. xii. 2, My fyre d€Arovoew 
éuais IIptapov, under name of Strato): no 
author’s name in M or V, but the epigram 
is run on to the end of the preceding one, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 1, which is headed Srpdrwvos ; 
]. 2, M and V read pyre for pydé; 1. 4, M 
and V read oi zpdrepov for of azpdrepor (xp0- 
repo. had been written at first in V) in 
which they are probably right. 

Ep. ix. (Anth, Pal. v. 172, "OpOpe ri por 
dvoepacre TAXUS jept KotTov éréorns, under 
name of Meleager). Headed ddyAov in M 
and V, which do not differ from MS. Pal. 
in the text except in one or two accents. 
The editor has a long note on éx ’AAKpyvyv 
in 1. 5, which he sufficiently defends against 
the éx’ ’AAkpyvy first suggested apparently 
by Salmasius, approved though not printed 
by Jacobs, and adopted by Reiske and 
Diibner. 

Ep. xvi. (Anth. Pal. v. 135, SrpoyyvAn 
ciropvevte). This is an epigram of six lines : 
only the last couplet is given in M and V, 
and here they carelessly and unmetrically 
have drav instead of ézdrayv in 1. 5. 

Ep. xxxiv. (Anth. Pal. xii. 59, ‘ABpovs, vai 
tov "Epwra, tpéper Tupos: dAAG Mvicxos). Here 
M and V (as also in Ep. iii., Anth. Pal. xii. 
65) read Meviocxos. About a dozen epigrams 
by Meleager in the Musa Stratonis are on 
Myiscus, which the editor seems to regard as 
conclusive. But his repertory may have in- 
cluded a Myiscus and a Meniscus, just as it 
did a Timo and a Demo (Anth. Pal. v. 197). 
On vai rév"Epwra (in which Mand V agree with 
MS. Pal.) the editor has a good note showing 
how the form vy has crept into Meleager’s 
epigrams from the ordinary text of Planudes, 
even where not warranted by the reading of 
the Codex Marcianus. 

But while M and V do not add much 
towards determining the text of the An- 
thology, the headings of the epigrams given 
in them are of great interest and importance, 
and appear to make it quite certain that 
they go back to a source independent of the 
Palatine MS. Six epigrams which are 
aSorora in the Palatine MS. are assigned to 
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authors by one or both of our MSS., as 
follows : 

Ep. xii. (Anth. Pal. v. 82, attributed to 
Meleager in Plan., omitted in V) is headed 
in M Avovioov ; the author meant being pro- 
bably Dionysius Sophista, the author of the 
preceding epigram, v. 81, in Anth. Pal. 
From the evidence of style Plan. is right ; 
and the heading in M appears to be simply a 
mistake, but one which shows that the 
archetype of M had here the same order of 
contents as the Palatine MS. 

Ep. xviii. (Anth. Pal. v. 99, "HOedov, & 
kapwdé, mapacrras ws KiOapifes) is headed 
MeAeaypov in M and V. This is metrically 
almost impossible (cf. the editor’s note on 
Meleager’s hexameter p. 2). The epigram 
appears to be imitated by Eratosthenes 
Scholasticus, Anth. Pal. v. 242, but looks 
like one of the later Roman period. It seems 
impossible to say whether the heading of M 
and V represents any authentic tradition. 

Ep. xxxv. (Anth. Pal. xii. 79, ’Avrirarpés 
pe édidno’ Hd Ayyovros Epwros) is headed rod 
avrov (i. e. Meleager) in M and V. This is 
plainly right ; no one could have imitated 
Meleager’s most characteristic style so well. 

Ep. xliii. (Anth. Pal. v. 305, Kovpy ris pe 
didnoev; without any title in Plan.) is headed 
tov avrov (i.e. Agathias) in Mand V. The 
editor argues with much probability that the 
lines, as also Anth. Pal. v. 77, ix. 498, are 
an extract from the Daphniaca. 

Ep. xliv. (Anth. Pal. xii, 17) is headed 
*AokAnmiddov 7) Tlocedimrov in M and V. 
Jacobs had already remarked that this was 
an epigram of the best style, and compared 
Posidippus in Anth. Pal. v. 211. The heading 
no doubt is an authentic tradition. From 
the way in which epigrams by these two 
poets alternate or, as here, are referred un- 
certainly to one or the other, it might almost 
be concluded that Meleager used a joint 
edition of their poems for his Anthology. 

Ep. xlix. (Anth. Pal. v. 50, Kai revi xai épws 
vo pot xaxd) is headed ‘Povdivov in M and V. 
If we accept this title, its importance is con- 
siderable towards determining the date of 
Rufinus, as to which we are still quite in the 
dark, though on the whole the common theory 
which places him under the reign of Justinian 
has most to recommend it. But this epigram 
is apparently translated by Claudian, Carm. 
Min. 16. The imitation of Rufinus’ epigram, 
Anth. Pal. v. 88, by Ausonius, Epigr. 83, 
which the editor adduces in confirmation, is 
not at all certain. 

Other headings of importance in M and V 
are those of Ep. viii., Anth. Pal. xii. 237, 
attributed to Numenius (Strato, in MS. Pal. ; 
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cf. Ep. xlv. and notes); Ep. x., Anth. Pal. 
v. 3], to Cillactor (Antipater of Thessalonica, 
in MS. Pal.), an authorship which I think 
deserves more consideration than the editor 
gives it; Epp. xxxvi., xxi., xxxviil., Anth. Pal. 
v. 243, 244, 246, to Eratosthenes (the first 
under the name of Macedonius, the other 
two under the name of Paulus Silentiarius 
in MS. Pal.). The distinction in style or 
versification among all the poets of this 
group is almost intangible. 

The editor has taken occasion to incor- 
porate by way of digression several fuller 
discussions of points suggested in the course 
of his annotation. On Ep. i. he gives a 
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metrical analysis of the hexameter as used 
by Meleager, from which he concludes that 
Anth. Pal. xi. 223 is wrongly attributed to 
him, and assigns it to Antipater of Thessa- 
lonica, On Ep. xv. he discusses the spelling 
of yiyvoyu and yuyvéoxw with and without 
the second y at different periods. On Epp. 
Xxi., xxii, and xxiv. is a discussion of the 
metrical rules of Paulus Silentiarius and 
Agathias as founded on those of Nonnus, 
which is more fully developed in a long 
appendix at the end. He has also done his 
readers the kindness to supply his book with 
an excellent index. 


J. W. Macxalt. 


BENOIST AND THOMAS’S EDITION OF CATULLUS. 


Les Poésies de Catulle. Texte revu d’aprés 
les travaux les plus récents de la Philologie, 
avec un Commentaire critique et explicatif, 
par E. Benorst et Emite Tuomas. Tome 
II. Paris, 1890. 


On the death of the lamented E. Benoist, 
it was determined to entrust the completion 


of his critical and exegetical commentary 
on Catullus to M. Emile Thomas, Professor 
at Lille, ascholar already favourably known 
by his editions of two sections of the Verrine 


Orations. The choice was most judicious : 
the main outlines of Benoist’s work are 
retained unaltered, yet with sufficient dis- 
tinctness in the style and details to please 
the reader by variety. 

The second volume contains lxiv.—cxvi., 
the most difficult but also the less interesting 
half of Catullus’ poems. Three of these 
indeed, Ixvi.—lxviii., are so full of obscurity 
that it can have been no small labour to the 
editor merely to absorb and condense the 
large quantity of discussion upon them 
which has accumulated during the last thirty 
years, and which, to judge by recent publi- 
cations, is steadily on the increase still. As 
might be expected therefore, and as M. 
Thomas explicitly states in his preface, the 
character of this volume is distinctly eclectic. 
His aim is rather to weigh the diverse 
opinions which the poems have elicited than 
to speak as a critic who has made a life-long 
or at least a prolonged study of them, It 
is therefore only occasionally that the ‘ effort 
personnel’ can be said to make itself 
perceptible. 

For one point M. Thomas’s volume claims 


special attention, though it is far indeed 
from being, as he too modestly calls it, his 
sole claim to originality. He has made a com- 
pletely new collation of the Germanensis, 
Indeed many pages of the critical notes 
were written with the MS. beforehim. The 
reader therefore may accept this as the most 
exact probably of all the collations of G yet 
published. I could wish that the Bodleian 
MS., Canonici Latin. 30, had been equally 
available; but M. Thomas was _ perhaps 
deterred from seeking permission to examine 
it by the unhappy diseussions which have 
lately ended in confining all books to the 
Bodleian and making the loan of MSS. 
abroad a matter of difficulty. 

Benoist followed Bihrens in taking these 
two MSS. as his sole guides for settling the 
text. M. Thomas has of course followed him. 
as consistency obliged him: but he has so 
far deviated from his predecessor as to in- 
troduce occasionally the readings of a paper 
MS. at Venice (J/), of which Schulze has 
recently given a full account in Hermes. 
Nor must it be imagined that the new editor 
is in any way a tame or submissive follower 
of Bihrens. It is quite clear from the tone 
of the remarks on the MSS. in the Lpile- 
gomena (pp. 821-829) that neither the arbi- 
trariness of the sign V to express a 
problematically restored archetype, nor the 
palpable falsity of Biahrens’s view that 
G is the source of all the later MSS., escapes 
his sagacity. On the other hand he does not 
admit the importance of the Datanus, in this 
point agreeing with Munro and Bihrens, and 
controverting the belief of Lachmann, 
Fréhner, Pleitner, and myself. 
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It is not without satisfaction that I find 
M. Thomas has arrived, by calculations 
based on the omitted and transposed verses 
of our MSS., at an archetype in which each 
page contained 32 lines. It may be worth 
while to mention that very different results 
have been obtained by others. Lachmann 
fixed the number at 30, Pleitner at 46, 
recently F. Hermes at 17, R. Fisch at 21. 
There was no part of the question of 
Catullus’ MSS. which occupied me longer 
than this ; and M. Thomas’s conclusion, 
which was formed quite independently, is a 
most important confirmation of the general 
probability of my own. 

It isto be regretted that the literary 
aspects of Catullus’s poetry already discussed 
by Benoist, as well as by Rostand (whose 
French version, with the Latin text facing, 
constitutes Tome I. of the entire work), 
hardly come within the scope of this latter 
section of the commentary. I signalize 
however one most interesting remark (p. 
739): ‘Dans notre litterature j’en rap- 
procherais volontiers maint chapitre de notre 
Rabelais (par exemple iii. 9, 26 et 28 ; iv. 
53, &e.). On sait que Rabelais cite plus 
d’une fois (iii. 35 a la fin; iv. 45 et 46 fin, 
52; dans l’épitre du Limosin, &c.) Catulle, 
et tout en tenant compte de la différence de 
leur génie et des sujets qu’ils ont traités, ne 
reléverait-on pas facilement entre le potte et 
le prosateur bien des traits communs ; entre 
l extréme liberté de langage, le méme amour 
de Vallitération, l’emploi heureux des _pro- 
verbes et des expressions populaires, et 
surtout, aux meilleurs endroits, la méme 
saveur de style?’ 

In a commentary so varied as this it is 
not easy to specialize single notes. I have 
however marked as particularly instructive 
the note (p. 602) on the interchange so 
frequent in Catullus of ego nos meus noster 
&e.; on the position of nam namque sed at 
atque cum et &e. as second word in a 
sentence, and the reference to Butler's 
American étude (p. 631); on auscultare (p. 
638) and the illustration of xcvi. 5, 6 non 
tanto dolorist quantum gaudet from Lue. i. 259 
quantum rura silent Tanta quies. 

In some cases the conflicting theories of 
different critics have left our editor unde- 
termined after all. Thus, after mentioning 
three views of the famous difficulty Ixvi. 
52-54 cum se Memnonis Acthiopis Unigena... 
Obtulit Arsinoes Locridos ales equos, he sums 
up with the words: ‘ N’est-ce pas avouer 
implicitement que l’énigme reste pour nous 
insoluble?’ And the long critical note on 
Ixvi. 77, 78, Qui cum ego dum uirgo &e. 
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seems equally irresolute. But will any one 
ever solve these verses ¢ 

On the following points I fail to grasp the 
reason which has determined the editor's 
decision. xiv. 81, why is angusta proleptic ? 
Surely it is because Athens was a small city 
that the loss of its youths and maidens year 
by year was so distressing. Ilxiv. 376, tamdu- 
dum is constructed with cupido on grounds 
of symmetry, But, so far as this ought to 
count as a ground at all, the arrangement 
of the previous line Accipiat coniunx felici 
JSoedere diuam points to constructing tamdu- 
dum with nupta, which is impossible. It is 
true that the verbs in each line Accipiat... 
dedatur become more symmetrical if each 
stands alone ; but there is a rhythmical awk- 
wardness in thus associating ewpido iamdu- 
dum, which seems to counterbalance this 
gain. xcix. 5, westrae saevitiae, it is suggested, 
may mean you and all who sided with you on 
the occasion : this explanation implies that the 
act, which was so severely punished, was either 
committed in the presence of others or imme- 
diately complained of : the poem, as a whole, 
gives no trace of this. Iam also surprised to 
tind M. Thomas agreeing here with Bihrens 
in considering xcix. the last or one of the 
last of the Juventian series. The whole 
tone of the poem, dwm ludis in v. 1, and the 
childish simplicity of the last verse, Vumquam 
iam posthac basia surripiam, point to an early 
period. Again I cannot see why seriptorum 
should be considered neuter in lxviii, 33, 
masculine in 7. Certainly copia might as 
well apply to authors as to books or single 
poems. 

Look again at the fact, so remarkable in 
lxviii., that five whole verses occur twice—how 
is this treated by our editor? This is his 
conclusion : ‘Si dans tous les temps les 
poétes n’ont pas craint de faire des emprunts 
a leurs ceuvres antérieures, on n’en a jamais 
vu se répéter, littéralement et sans but, dans 
une seule et méme ceuvre. La répétition est 
incontestable ; c’est done l’unité de l’euvre 
qui ici n’existe pas.’ 

I am not disposed to admit, without far 
more examination, that a poet never repeats 
himself word for word in several lines in 
the course of the same poem. Why should 
he not? He may have a particular purpose 
in doing so: for instance, he may wish to 
recall some special phase of emotion, and to 
recall it exactly as it moved him before. 
Catullus at the time he began his Elegiac 
Epistle was completely possessed by the 
single thought of his brother’s death. He 
throws his Epistle aside for a time and 
resumes it later. But he is still haunted by 
EE2 
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the same grief and cannot but work it up 
again into the subsequent tissue of his poem. 
I can see nothing improbable in this ; it does 
not prove poverty of invention, because from 
its very peculiarity it must be rare; all we 
can say against it is that, as an artifice, it is 
not (at least in the case before us) a very 
happy one. It marks in my judgment, the 
very reverse of M. Thomas’s conclusion. The 
recurrence of the five lines is intentional. It 
is meant to be a link which connects the two 
parts of one whole ; yet at the same time in 
such a manner as to suggest that the two 
parts were not contemporaneous. It is far 


from impossible that Catullus has directly 
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imitated some Alexandrian model now lost in 
this much-discussed repetition. 

The above view is expressed more clearly in 
the new edition of my Commentary. I had 
hoped to make my point of view on this 
vexed question more conclusive to Catullian 
critics generally, and to M. Thomas in par- 
ticular. 

I must not conclude without expressing 
my deep-felt gratitude for the more than 
eulogistic manner in which my Catullus has 
been treated by both editors of a work 
crowned by the Académie Frangaise. 


Rosinson EL.is. 


VON PONOR’S FESTUS. 


Seati Pompei Festi De Verborum Significatu 
Quae Supersunt, Cum Pauli Epitome. 
Edidit Armitius THEwREwK De Ponor. 
Pars I. Buda-Pesth, 1889. 7 Mk. 50. 


Tuis volume is the first instalment of an 
edition of Festus and Paulus, on which its 
author has been working for some years. It 
contains the bare text, with no apparatus 
eriticus, and nothing in the preface to guide 
the reader as to the character and mutual 
relations of the manuscripts of Paulus newly 
collated, or collated for the first time. 

For this information the reader must go 
to an essay by the editor entitled Festus 
Studien, published in the second number of 
the Ungarische Revue for 1882, and a paper 
in the Mélanges Graux (Paris, 1884), p. 659- 
669, containing an account of the French 
manuscripts of Paulus. The present writer 
carefully studied the first of these papers at 
the time of its appearance. 

The editor bases his text of Paulus on 
eight manuscripts, one at least of which 
(Vienna 142) was never collated before. 
The other seven have been thoroughly ex- 
amined, either by the editor himself or by 
his friends. They are (1) Munich Clm 
14734: (2) Wolfenbiittel 10 3: (3) Troyes 
2291: (4) Leyden L, or Vossianus 116: (5) 
Leyden T, or Vossianus 37 : (6) Leyden R, 
or Vossianus 135: (7) Escurial o III. 31. 

For the text of the fragments of Festus 
the Farnese MS. has been collated anew by 
Abel, who has found attached to Vat. Lat. 
3369 the signature of Fulvius Ursinus. 
Abel has also collated the Vatican MSS. 1549 
and 2731: Vossianus G has been collated vy 


the editor himself ; anda hitherto unknown 
copy of the Farnesianus, in the National 
Library at Paris, has been put into his hands 
by M. Omont. 

All the manuscripts of Paulus are, in Von 
Ponor’s opinion, derived from the same copy 
of Paulus’s original book. The good manu- 
scripts he divides into two classes, no one of 
the representatives of which was copied from 
any of the others. The principles upon 
which he has acted in using them, and the 
relations of the Paulus manuscripts to the 
Farnese Festus, are clearly expounded in bis 
Festus Studien, pp. 10 and 11. His views 
will justify themselves to any careful student 
of the text before us. 

As might be expected, Von Ponor’s text 
shows a considerable advance upon Miiller’s 
of 1839. Interpolations have been ex- 
punged : the relative position of a number 
of glosses has been rectified ; many readings 
rejected by Miiller have been restored ; the 
orthography has in many instances been cor- 
rected ; new readings have been introduced 
from the MSS. A large number of the 
emendationsof Buggeand Mercklin, published 
at the end of Simmel’s reprint of Miiller 
(1880), have been adopted, and other modern 
work has been laid under contribution. 

The following instances of new readings 
and improved spellings will give a fair idea 
of the character of the new text. P. 10, 1 
(Miiller), acceris for acieris ; compare Glossae 
Latino-Graecae p. 13, 9, Goetz, acceres agivn 
iepopdvrov; 10, 6, agonos (= montes) for 
agones ; 12, 1, ammenta for amenta ; 14, 7, 
avillus for avillas ; 16, 5, tuto manent for 
tuta; 17, 3, Tevtonos for Teutonos ; 17, 8, 
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Amptermini for Amtermini ; 23, 19, Tulum 
for Julium ; 29, 13, unde ne quis suspicetur 
for unde quis non suspicetur ; 32, 10, buli- 
mum for bulimam; 34, 2, blatterare for 
blaterare ; 35, 4, Bruttaces for Bruttates ; 40, 
8, comptum, genus libaminis, for conilum ; 
40, 9, et excultu for et cultu; 40, 10, conflu- 
unt for confligunt ; 42, 1, conivoli for con- 
tuoli ; 42, 6, valles, vallecula for vallis, valli- 
cula; 46, 11, caudeae for caudecae (as 
Scaliger had conjectured) ; 46, 16, clacendix 
for calcendix ; 48, 8, caperratum for capera- 
tum; 50, 1, cwra dicta quasi coreda, for quasi 
cor edat ; 50, 9, culcitula for culticula ; 50, 
10, cumulter (= cum altero) for cumalter ; 
55, 9, cluras(= simias) for clunas ; 56, 16, 
and 64, 17, commoetaculum for commetacu- 
lum ; 63, 5, cingillum for cingulum ; 69, 15, 
discidere (dis, caedere) for discedere ; 79, 7, 
incudis (nominative) for incus ; 81, 12 and 
131, 13, Hquirria for equiria ; 82, 7, exim for 
exin; 88, 4, favisae for favissae, confirmed 
by the MSS. of Nonius and Gellius ; 92, 21, 
fulgere ferire for fulcere ; 95, 7, gizeria for 
gigeria, with some support from the MSS. of 
Nonius p. 119 ; 100, 6, hariuga for harviga ; 
103, 8, heluella for helvela ; 105, 11, tacere 
pultis for pullis; 111, 5, cireumitu for cir- 
cuitu ; 117, 6, laetrum, laetrorsum for laevum, 
laevorsum ; 123, 22, Sisinna for Sisenna ; 124, 
6, a@ mercedem solvendo for a mercede sol- 
venda ; 134,19, Maeson, Maesone, for Moeson; 
143, 10, millando, not mullando; 149, 32, 

equis cretus, for ortus ; 162 6 14, coniugation- 
em for coniunctionem (a conjunction) ; 167, 7, 

tugulandis for iuglandis ; 175, 2, noctiiugam 

for noctilugam ; 177, a 6, subiecta mensae for 

subvecta ; 207, 7, pitora for petora ; 225, 12, 

procastria for procestria; 233, a 15, and 

elsewhere, guodannis for quot annis, as so 

often in the MSS. of Vergil ; 238 61, planitia 

for planitie ; 244,12, pavire and terripavium, 

for puvire and terripuvium ; 246, b 31, di- 

scriptione centuriarum for descriptione ; 253 

a 21, posculenta for poculenta ; see my Contri- 

butions to Latin Lexicography p. 553. 258, 

6 4 and 259, 3 and 6, quandoc for quando ; 

263, 1, runa proeliata for pilata ; 367, 7, 

aut permarceret paries for permaceret, confirm- 

ing Vahlen’s conjecture. Many other im- 

provements of the kind might be mentioned, 

did space permit. 

It should be mentioned that the book is 
disfigured by more misprints than might have 
been expected. P. 6, 15, annos for annus ; 
12, 14, irfirmare for infirmare ; 15, 8 (in the 
added gloss on adversus), ergo for erga; 20, 
4, ad eadem causa for ab...; 28, 16, fierit for 
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fiert ; 30, 6, apellatur for appellatur ; 32, 9, 
Bouxaxny for Buxavyy ; 41, 9, ligut for lignt ; 
44, 11, paeacuti for praeacuti ; 67, 11, dumus 
for domus ; 69, 5, instituae for institutae ; 
78, 12, zu for in; 79, 11, ewhiberunt for ex- 
hibuerunt ; 99, 20, aedem for eadem ; 114, 16, 
proptee for propter ; 132, 3, mensuetum for 
mansuetum; 133, 22, agende...verbe for 
agendo...verbo ; 142, 18, clam pater for patre ; 
151, 1, decreta for decreto; 156, 7, craei- 
monias for caerimonias ; 259, 7, ignificat for 
significat. 

I conclude by offering, for what they are 
worth, a few emendations. P. 2, 14, aqua 
dicitur a qua iuvamur. This is too senseless 
even for Paulus. Perhaps the word Diuturna 
(= Juturna) has dropped out before dicitur 
(diutur-); aqua Diuturna dicitur ete. Or 
dicitur a may be a corruption for Diuturna : 
aqua Diuturna, a qua iuvamur. See Servius 
on Aen. 12, 139, where the etymology of 
Diuturna or [uturna from iuvo is given. 11, 
15, Affatim dicitur a copia fatendi. Perhaps 
a copia fandi: Priscian 15, 75, Keil, a 
Satu affatim. 21, 13, Adulare ab accedendo et 
alluendo. Perhaps wlulando: Lucretius 5 
1070 (canes) longe alio gannitu vocis adu- 
lant. 34, 2, 3, blatterare and blateae are 
surely two glosses, not one. 35, 6, ex tentortis 
et ex pellibus. Possibly et ex pellibus is a 
gloss, and tentoriis from a substantive ten- 
toriae, i.e. tentoriae pelles. 73, 12, dilaniare 
est discindere etc. Discidere and discidit are 
clearly indicated by the MSS. readings (as 
given by Miiller) decedere, discedit ; compare 
117, 18, where we have discidendo. 73, 12, 
Genium appellabant deum qui vim obtineret 
rerum omnium gerendarum. I have always 
thought that the right reading is genendarum; 
Censorinus 3, 1, hic (genius) sive quod ut 
genamur curat,...... certe a genendo genius ap- 
pellatur. 162, 6 10, Necessarii sunt...qui aut 
cognati aut aut adfines, etc. Perhaps aut 
agnati aut adfines. 186, 30, Hostiae opimae 
praecipue pingues. Perhaps praecipuae, 
pingues ; praecipuus being used in its proper 
sense of ‘ first chosen, select’: Aen. 5, 249, 
ipsis praecipuos ductoribus addit honores. 
270, 6 15, redibitur tum id proprie dicitur 
quod redditum est improbatumque. The true 
reading may be redhibitorium id proprie 
dicitur ete. 

All students of Latin will gratefully recog- 
nize the value of this book, which will be im- 
mensely enhanced when the second volume, 
with a complete apparatus criticus, and ex- 
planatory preface, makes its appearance. 

H. NEvrLesHipP, 
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THE VIENNA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM LATINORUM. 
av. 


S. Augustini Opera, Sect. III. Pars i. 
(Speculum), ed. Weihrich. Vienna, 1887. 
15 Mk. 

Priscilliani quae supersunt, ed. Schepss, 
Vienna, 18539. 8 Mk. 50. 


AN apology is due to the readers of the 
Classical Review for the long but unavoidable 
delay in the continuation of the notices of 
this series. It is seldom that such delays 
are quite without their compensations ; and 
I hope to be able to show that there is a real 
gain in taking the two books which head 
this article together, as they throw unex- 
pected light on each other. 

The volume first named contains two 
works both of which appear in the MSS. as 
S. Augustini Speculum. Both are collections 
of Biblical extracts, put together for pur- 
poses of edification. But there is this differ- 
ence between them : the first takes the Books 
of the Bible in order and selects from them 
sayings adapted generally for ‘example of 
life and instruction of manners’: inthe second 
the extracts are arranged under heads each 
of which runs through the whole Bible. 

The first, there is good reason to think, is at 
least so far as its framework is concerned the 
genuine work of St. Augustine. Possidius 
in his Life speaks of such a work as un- 
finished at the time of St. Augustine’s 
death ; the preface is quoted by Eugippius 
early in the sixth century ; and there are 
many points of contact between the oc- 
casional summaries and comments and the 
extant writings of St. Augustine. There is, 
however, equally good reason to think that 
the extracts have not come down to us in the 
form in which they left the hand of St. 
Augustine. They present with very few 
exceptions a Vulgate text ; but even if it 
were possible, as perhaps it is, that St. 
Augustine might have made use of such a 
text at the end of his life, there is clear 
evidence that he did not do so. In several 
places the summaries and comments spoken 
of above distinctly imply an Old-Latin text : 
for instance in the reference to Acts xv. 20, 
29, xxi. 25, there is express mention of three 
things from which the Gentiles are to ab- 
stain, where the Vulgate, correcting the Old 
Latin, adds a fourth. We are shut up then 
to one of two conclusions: either a Vulgate 
text was substituted for that which St. 
Augustine left behind him, or else we must 
suppose that St. Augustine did not himself 


write out, or have written out, the extracts 
in full, but only indicated the beginning and 
end, just as in the two MSS. which contain 
the Theodulfian recension of the second 
Speculum the entries are often abbreviated 
(Honora dominum de tua substantia usque 
et wino torcularia redundabunt), and that the 
passages were later filled in from the 
Vulgate. In any case the change must have 
been made before the work got into general 
circulation, as all the extant MSS. (two of 
the ninth century and two perhaps of the 
tenth) follow the Vulgate. We are reminded 
of the way in which the famous Cod. Fulden- 
sis, written for Victor of Capua just before the 
year 546, though based in the Gospels upon 
Tatian’s Diatessaron already makes use of 
Jerome’s version. 

The other Syeculum is published by 
Weihrich with the alternative title De Divi- 
nis Scripturis. This however rests upon the 
authority of a single MS. which we shall see 
presently is by no means above question. 
The other tradition gives to it too simply the 
title S. Augustini Speculum. Accordingly its 
genuineness was affirmed rather than estab- 
lished by the two Cardinals, Wiseman who 
referred to it in support of the comma Johan- 
neum (1 St. John v. 7) and Mai by whom it 
was published. But there can be little doubt 
that they were mistaken in this contention. 
St. Augustine made use of a different Bibli- 
cal text; he rejected the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans which the Speculum quotes as St. 
Paul’s ; and he lays stress upon our present 
order of the Gospels, while the Speculum has 
them in the usual Western order, Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark. Weihrich has satisfac- 
torily proved his case on these heads in an 
article in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy, Band ciii. Heft 1. 

Speaking generally, his edition of the two 
documents is a careful one and such as we 
are accustomed to in the Corp. Script. Eccles. 
Lat. It is not however immaculate. Oc- 
casionally one desiderates a fuller statement 
of the evidence: e.g. on p. 140, 13 it is not 
clear on what grounds Weihrich reads con- 
uertetur, which only has approximations in 
two MSS. and is easily explained by con- 
fusion of sound and association of ideas. 
Why not conteretur delictum with P, corre- 
sponding to the Greek cuvrpiBycerat dpapria t 
Sometimes the MSS. are deserted unneces- 
sarily. There can be no doubt that the true 
reading on p. 141.5 (also p. 477. 6) is not 
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horripilationem, but obripilationem, on which 
see Thielmann in Wolfflin’s Archiv ii. 71. 
The same writer is also certainly right in 
correcting acriter to achariter on p. 133. 16 
(Archiv iv. 600). These are only de- 
tails, though details of some importance ; but 
in the second Speculum I suspect that the 
editor has deferred too much to the lead of a 
single MS. His text is based primarily on 
Cod. Sessorianus (S), which is a little the 
oldest of the complete MSS. though not so 
old as the splendid but fragmentary Cod. 
Floriacensis (F’) of which a facsimile is given 
by the Palaeographical Society, ser. ii. pl. 
34. The Sessorian MS., so called from the 
library of Sta. Croce in Jerusalemme (Biblio- 
theca Sessoriana) at Rome, in which it is 
preserved, has been fully described by 
Reifferscheid (Bibl. Ttal. i. 129): it contains 
besides the Zestimonia of Cyprian, which is 
quoted as A in Hartel’s edition. It seems 
to have exercised the same kind of fascina- 
tion over both the editors who have dealt 
with it, though with less disastrous results 
in the case of the later of the two. It is 
now generally agreed that Hartel was wrong 
in trusting to it for thetext of the 7estimonia. 
In the second Speculum Weihrich has fol- 
lowed it almost as implicitly. Here however 
there is more to be said for it. There are 
in fact two divergent families of which 
sometimes one and sometimes the other is 
in the right. I should quite agree for 
instance with Weihrich in reading commu- 
tauerunt on p. 445 1. 8, geniturae on p. 525 
1. 9, factt on p. 627 1. 9; but I think that 
he would have done well to omit hic on p. 
305 1. 6, and to write se esse on p. 567 1. 6 
(comp. p. 445 1. 3). The most conspicuous 
instance in which he seems to have gone 
wrong is in the quotation of Luke i. 35 on 
p. 322 1, 5. Here he reads (after 8): 
propter quod et qui ex te nascetur (nascitur S) 
sanctus uocabitur filius dei for which the 
other family (VLC) has cdeo et quod nascetur 
ex te sem uocabitur filius dei (comp. also p. 
308 1. 8). Probably Weihrich was deter- 
mined by the fact that this latter text is 
substantially that of the Vulgate: it is 
however older than St Jerome, as it is found 
in Priscillian (p. 36 1. 22), and the importance 
of the corroboration thus supplied will be 
apparent presently. At the same time it is 
only fair to remember that Weihrich had 
not the text of Priscillian before him, and 
that even if he had had access to it he would 
have had no special reason for referring to 
it on this passage. 

Weihrich has noted quite rightly that the 
first Speculum presents many points of con- 
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tact with Cod. Amiatinus ; but he shows 
good critical caution in not laying too much 
stress upon this (p. xxi.). The fact is that 
the coincidences with this MS. are only so 
marked as they are because both represent 
an early and sound tradition. There are 
not a few places both in the Old and the 
New Testaments in which the Speculum 
agrees with other leading MSS. against Cod. 
Amiatinus. It would be too much to say 
that both belonged to the same family of 
Vulgate texts. 


In turning to Priscillian we come to a 
publication of very considerable importance. 
The eleven treatises now edited by Dr. 
Schepss rank along with the Didache among 
the greatest discoveries of recent years. 
Dr. Schepss himself has the credit of it. He 
was the first to identify a volume of anony- 
mous ‘ Homilies’ in the University Library 
at Wiirzburg as the work of Priscillian: he 
gave a preliminary account of their contents 
in a lecture delivered in 1886 (Priscillian, 
ein neuaufgefundener Lat. Schriftsteller des 4 
Jahrhunderts, Wiirzburg, 1886): and he has 
now published the text along with the so- 
called ‘Canons’ of Priscillian and Orosius’ 
Commonitorium de Errore Priscillianistarum 
et Origenistarum. 

The work has been excellently done. The 
MS., which is probably of the sixth century 
has been scrupulously reproduced. And all 
the help that could be given short of a com- 
mentary, by a full palaeographical introduc- 
tion and by elaborate indices, has been 
given. By this publication important light 
is thrown on the life and character of 
Priscillian himself, on his teaching, on his 
Latinity (on this aspect of his subject Dr. 
Schepss wrote in Wolfflin’s Archiv iii. 309 
ff.), and last but not least on the Biblical 
text of which he made use. 

It was already known that the unfortunate 
man had been put to death with several of 
his followers by the usurper Maximus at 
Trier in the year 385, as the first Christians 
who suffered for heresy. This was brought 
about mainly by intrigue, and many, in- 
cluding Martin of Tours, protested against 
their fate. The scandalous charges brought 
against Priscillian by Sulpicius Severus 
(Chron. ii. 48, 50) are probably false; and 
though it would seem that he was to some 
extent tainted with gnosticism his error was 
not intentional or very deeply seated. 

In regard to the events which led to the 
execution there are considerable discrepancies 
between Sulpicius Severus and Priscillian’s 
own treatises. The first of these is a defence 
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of himself at the earliest stages of the con- 
troversy ; the second is a Jibellus handed 
in to Pope Damasus when he went to Rome 
with that object, appealing at the same time 
to St. Ambrose at Milan; the third is a 
reply to a charge of using apocryphal books ; 
the remaining treatises are not controversial 
but homiletical. The second is most im- 
portant in its historical bearings; and 
when allowance is made for the fact that it 
proceeds from the accused person himself it 
enables us to correct Sulpicius Severus in 
several respects. On this historical side 
reference may be made to the lecture by 
Schepss mentioned above, to Méller’s Kirchen- 
geschichte i. 463 ff., and to an elaborate re- 
view by Loofs in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1890, col. 7 ff. 

The Canons of Priscillian are based upon 
a system of division into numbered sections 
applied to the Epistles of St. Paul in a man- 
ner similar to the Ammonian or Eusebian 
sections in the Gospels. Having thus 
mapped out the whole of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
Priscillian proceeded to draw up a series of 
ninety heads, doctrinal and practical, and 
under each he ranged the numbers of the 
sections by which it was illustrated. Schepss 
has given (in the index) a list of the num- 
bered sections from a copy of the famous 
Cod. Cavensis of the Vulgate; and he has 
also printed the Canons, with the numbers 
of the illustrative sections attached to them, 
from a group of Vulgate MSS. mainly 
Spanish. A preliminary note which goes 
with these shows that the Canons had 
undergone a certain amount of orthodox 
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revision from a bishop who calls himself 
‘Peregrinus.’ Schepss, following Arevalo, 
seems to think that this may be a pseudonym. 
He points out that Vincentius Lerinensis 
wrote under the name ‘ Peregrinus,’ and he 
seems to think that Bacchiarius, author of a 
work De Fide which presents affinities to 
Priscillian, might also be considered. The 
editing of this section shows the same 
scrupulous care as the rest. 

The Commonitorium of Orosius, a short 
tract addressed to St. Augustine, is printed 
from two MSS. compared with the Benedic- 
tine edition. 

It only remains to explain the relation 
between Priscillian and the Speculum. It is, 
I believe, an important fact, and one which 
as far as I am aware has not yet been 
noticed, that there is a close relation between 
them, and that in fact the second Speculum, 
wrongly attributed to St. Augustine, was put 
together somewhere in the circle in which Pris- 
cillian moved and from a copy of the Bible 
which if not exactly his was yet closely related 
to it. I was first made aware of this by 
observing the marked resemblance of the 
two texts in a quotation from the Epistle of 
St. James. This will appear distinctly if 
the four extant texts are set side by side. 
Advantage may also be taken of this oppor- 
tunity to show how the MSS. of the Speculum 
divide, the right reading being sometimes 
on the side of MV and sometimes on the side 
of S. Coincidences between Prise and Spec. 
against Vulg. and ff are marked by italics, 
those between Vulg. and ff against Prisc. 
and Spec. by small capitals. 


ST. JAMES, V. 1—3. : 


PRISCILLIAN. SPECULUM. 


Age nunc, diuites, 
plangite [nos] ululantes 
super miserias uestras, 
quae superueniunt 
diuitiis uestris : 
putruerunt et tini- 
-auerunt uestes 
uestrae : 
aurum et argentum 
uestrum, quod reposu- 
-istis in nowissimis diebus 
eruginauit et erugo 
eorum in testimonium 
uobis erit et comedet 
carnes uestras sicut ignis. 
age MV1: agite SV°LC. 
ululantes om. MVLC. 
putrierunt MV. 


Age nunc, diuites, 
plangite ululantes 
super miserias uestras 
uae superueniunt 
iuitiis nestris : 
putruerunt et tini- 
-auerunt uestes 
uestrae : 
aurum [uestrum] et argentum 
uestrum, quod reposu- 
-istis in nouissimis diebus 
eruginabit et erugo 
eorum in testimonium 
vobis erit et comedet 
carnes uestras sicut ignis. 


VULGATE. 
(Cod. Amiatinus) 


CORBIE MS. 
(f) 


Iam nunc locupletes 
PLORATE ululantes 

in miseriis uestris 
apbuenientibus : 
diuitiar uestrazE putri- 
-erunt res uestrae 
tiniauerunt : 


Agite nune, diuites, 
PLORATE ululantes 
IN miserils quae 
apuenient uobis : 
diuitiar uestraE 
putraefactae sunt et 
uestimenta uestra a 
tineis comesta sunt: 
aurum et argentum 
uestrum 


aurum uestrum et 
argentum 


eruginauit et erugo ipsorum 
erit uobis in testi- 

-monium et MANDUCABIT — 
carnes uestras tanquam ignis. 


eruginauit, et erugo eorum 
in testimonium uobis 

erit «t MANDUCABIT 

carnes uestras sicut ignis. 


uestimenta uestra (om. uestra 


eruginavit (-bit L) et erugo 
SMVLC (aer- bis Weihrich). 
comedit S. 


resemblance, so far as I have observed, 
throughout the Old Testament as well as in 
the New. When once this is brought home 


It would be too much to say that this 
degree of resemblance is kept up all through 
the Bible ; still there is a very preponderating 
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to us a number of other phenomena occur to 
the mind, confirming the conclusion that 
there is some intimate local connexion 
between the two texts. We remember that 
whereas hitherto the Speculum had been the 
oldest authority for the comma Johanneum, 
this is now found in Priscillian (p. 6 1. 5). 
We remember that both Priscillian and the 
Speculum recognise the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans, which is also found in Spanish 
MSS. of the Vulgate. We remember 
further that most of the MSS. of the Specu- 
lum are French, coming up as it were from 
the South and West—Limoges, Fleury sur 
Loire, Mont St. Michel, St. Victor (Paris). 
We remember lastly that there is a special 
connexion between the Speculum and the 
Spaniard, Theodulf bishop of Orleans. It 
will, I believe, be found that there are in- 
teresting relations between Priscillian and 
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the two Theodulfian MSS. For instance in 
Deut. xxxii. 8 there is a closer resemblance 
between Prisc. and » than with other MSS. 
of the Speculum: the same holds good of 
Hos. ii. 18: on the other hand Prise. = Spec. 
against a and still more » in Job xl. 9; 
Prise. =a Spec. against » in Isa. xxx. 15 ; 
Prise. = Spec. against p (vacat a) in Isa. xl. 
6—8: Prise. = Spec. Codd. MVLC against 
Spec. cod. S as well as a » in Amos v, 8, It 
would seem as if the Theodulfian MSS., 
especially », had a fundamental affinity to 
Prise. but (as we might expect) were more 
largely corrupted from the Vulgate. It 
will be seen however that a number of 
interesting problems are raised which will 
need more fully working out than I can 
profess to have done at present. 
W. Sanpay. 





TEUFFEL’S STUDIES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
LITERATURE. 


Studien und Charakteristiken zur griechischen 
und rimischen Lrtteraturgeschichte, von 
W.S. Teurret. 2te verinderte Auflage. 
(Teubner 1889.) 5s. 6d. 


Tue present collection of Teuffel’s papers 
differs from the previous edition, pub- 
lished in 1871, seven years before the author’s 
death, by the addition of some papers, the 
abridgment of others and the omission of one 
or two. The whole has been edited by the 
author’s son from his father’s papers. An 
interesting sketch of Teuffel’s life is also 
supplied. 

The material in the present volume has 
all, with the exception of a short intro- 
duction to Cicero’s speech pro Quinctio, 
been already published in some form, 
and by far the largest part of it ap- 
pears in print now for the third time. It 
is therefore not necessary to treat the 
work as a new contribution to scholarship. 
It derives its importance rather from the 
personality of its author. To English 
students Teuffel’s name is well-known from 
the translation of his History of Roman 
Literature, which has gone through four 
editions in Germany. His editions of the 
Clouds of Aristophanes and of the Persae of 
Aeschylus are deservedly popular. In the 


useful and responsible work of translation he 
was most active. To a collection of German 
translations of classical authors he contri- 
buted the metrical versions of Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, Horace’s Ars Poetica, Persius and 
Tibullus, besides being joint author of those 
of Catullus and Juvenal ; from him too came 
the prose translations of Plato’s Republic, 
Lucian, Cicero’s Orator and Brutus, Livy 
and Tacitus’s Dialogue on Orators. To this 
sum of work must be added articles written 
for Pauly’s Real-encyclopddie, some of the 
volumes of which he _ edited, several 
‘Programs’ etc., and a large number of 
contributions to German periodicals. Some 
of the papers published were preliminary 
studies for a History of Grecian Literature, 
which he had planned but did not live to 
execute. 

The papers in the present volume are of 
various origin. The first three—on ‘The 
Position of Women in Grecian Poetry,’ ‘The 
Comparison of Ancient and Modern Lyric 
Poetry ’ and ‘ Aristophanes’s Relation to his 
Time ’—are lectures delivered before popular 
audiences, and present little that is original. 
Of the rest some belong to the class of 
‘Programs,’ etc., others were published with 
volumes of translations (as the paper on 
Cicero’s life, and that on Tibullus); some 
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are contributions to periodicals. It is in 
this last class that most of the points of 
detailed criticism are to be found. The sub- 
jects range over the whole field of classical 
literature, from Homer to Procopius and 
Agathias, from Plautus to Appuleius, and 
testify to a wideness of reading and wide- 
ness of sympathy probably rarely equalled. 
Teuffel though an accurate was not a 
microscopic scholar. We find, as we might 
expect, that the literary and historical point 
of view is to him more attractive than the 
purely philological. Even in points of 
criticism it is nearly always from the 
exegetical side that he attacks the difficulty. 
A good sample of the temper he was to bring 
to the teaching and interpretation of the 
classics is seen in one of the theses which he 
selected when qualifying as Privatdocent in 
his University of Tiibingen: ‘ Antiquitatis 
res non eam ob causam exponendae sunt ut 
litterarum monumenta intelligantur, sed haec 
monumenta explicanda sunt ut antiquitatis 
res cognoscantur et intelligantur,’ 

It is easy to accept as conformable to the 
impressions we thus gather of his mind the 
account given by his son of Teuffel’s qualities 
as ateacher. It was to this part of his work, 
we are told, rather than to his writings, that 
he himself attached primary importance. ‘ In 
his lectures he always endeavoured as far as 
possible to present some entire work rather 
than a mere introduction or fragment; it 
was the future teacher that held the front 
rank in his regard rather than the future 
scholar. Accordingly, in his allusions to 
illustrative literature he was more scanty 
than is usual ; his pupils did not take home 
from his lectures references that could only 
be of use to men that had the command of 
a well equipped University Library. What 
he gave them was carefully arranged, 
sharply defined and clearly and _ briefly 
expressed,’ 

The estimates that he forms of authors are 
in nearly all cases at once sane and sympa- 
thetic. Like most of his compatriots he 
failed fully to appreciate the genius of Virgil. 
To Euripides also he seems inclined to do 
something less than justice, when, in ex- 
plaining the grounds of his harsh judgment 
of women, he calls him ‘ein Biicherwurm.’ 
On the other hand he pays a worthy tribute 
to the marvellous insight and deep feeling 
shown by Sophocles in the portraits of 
women we find in six of his seven extant 
plays, and compares him in this quality with 
Goethe, attibuting to both poets ‘ein 
weiblich weicher rezeptiver character ’—a 
view of Sophocles’s genius that perhaps is 
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not a familiar one. Tibullus, whom he 
translated, is a favourite of his; he con- 
siders him ‘der innerlichste’ of all the 
Roman elegiac poets. (He is at the moment 
referring to Tib. iv. 13, which he considers 
genuine, as he also does the Hncomium 
Messallae, though a very youthful and im- 
mature production.) 

It remains to say something of those 
papers that deal not with the general charac- 
teristics of authors, but with particular 
places, Here again the leading impression 
is of a judgment trained and sobered by wide 
experience. It might be said of Teuffel 
that without being a man of eminent 
originality he had a great knack of taking 
the winning side on disputed questions. On 
points of textual criticism his general ten- 
dency is decidedly conservative. (Is this, 
it might be asked, a mark of the wide- 
reading, as opposed to the minute scholar 4) 
In a long paper on ‘ die horazische Lyrik und 
ihre Kritik ’ he vigorously repels the destruc- 
tive criticism of Lehrs, Gruppe and others. 
A series of papers on Plato’s Symposium are 
mainly directed to showing how much too far 
the noble sport of gloss-hunting had been car- 
ried by Sauppe, Jahnand Usener. The desire 
to bring out the 40s of the different speakers, 
and the general laxity of conversation, will, 
he rightly thinks, account for a good deal 
that might seem irregular, clumsy or super- 
fluous. His views in the main coincide with 
those accepted by A. Hug, who mentions 
him as one to whom he is indebted in the 
preface to his valuable edition of the 
Symposium, and by Schanz. Neither of 
these editors, however, have been willing 
to follow him in his defence of the addition 
i) dorep Ta wa tats Opigy at 190 E. Here, 
surely, conservatism has carried Teuffel too 
far. A suggestion of his on Plato, Republic 
376 D, instead of iva py édpev ixavov Adyov 
7) cvxvov dieEiwpev to read tva 7 edpev ovxvov 
Adyov 7 ixavov dieEiwpev, deserves careful con- 
sideration. The transposition of ixavov and 
ovxvov is supported by three MSS. The 
Zurich editors (ed. 6) mention the sugges- 
tion in their introductory notes, but do not 
adopt it. 

To Plautus Teuffel devoted special and 
careful study. A few suggestions made by 
him (in Fleckheisen’s Jahrbuch, 1867) after 
Brix had published his first edition of the 
Menaechmi were all adopted by him in the 
second. A subsequent treatment of the 
difficult passage in the same play (vv. 592 
sqq.) in the Rhein. Mus. xxii is partially 
adopted by Brix in his third edition. [ 
venture to think that Brix might have gone 
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further in adopting Teuffel’s interpretation 
than he has, and will conclude this paper by a 
brief discussion of this passage. A misprint 
in Teuffel may incidentally be noted. He 
says (p. 332) that in v. 591 the palimpsest 
A gives tetuli. It really gives (wrongly) 
DETULI. In the following verses the MS. 
reading (following A as far as possible) is 


aut plus aut minus quam opus fuerat dicto (?) 
dixeram controversiam ut 

sponsio fieret ille qui praedem dedit 

nec magis manifestum ego hominem unquam 
ullum teneri vidi. 


Ritschl, followed by Brix »* and ,Wagner 
read in v. 592 plas minus quam opus fierat 
etc. Teuffel, with very slight violence to 
the MSS., reads haud plus haud minus ete. 
Menaechmus, he says, being in a hurry, 
naturally confined himself in his speech to 
what was necessary, and said just so much ; 
nomore ; but also, having regard to his duties 
as patronus, no less. This reading and this 
explanation is adopted by Brix in his 3rd 
edition. I do not understand why Mr. 
Onions (Journ. Phil. vol. xiv. p. 66) said that 
this reading ‘hardly gives the sense 
required.’ It appears to me that the sense, 
as explained by Teuffel, is good enough ; 
but there is another force that may be 
given to the same words that makes them 
even more appropriate. Roman procedure 
was full of pitfalls by which the unwary 
might learn to their cost the dangers of 
saying (or claiming) too much, as well as too 
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little. Such passages as Cic. de Orat. I §$ 167 
3gq. are instructive on this matter; perhaps 
too Plaut. Most. 632 is in point here. Men- 
aechmus in proposing the complicated sponsio 
by which he hoped to give his good-for-no- 
thing client a chance of escape no doubt had 
to be extremely particular as to his language, 
and to say haud plus haud minus quam opus 
Juerat. Brix still thinks that the question 
was between the acceptance of a sponsio 
and a summary trial, and that the folly 
of the client consisted in his _ insist- 
ting on a summary trial, where he had no 
chance, rather than resorting to the sponsio, 
where he might possibly escape under a 
cloud. I think Teuffel is right in saying 
that if that were the meaning we should ex- 
pect instead of nec, before magis manifestum 
in v. 594, some adversative particle. ‘ He pre- 
ferred summary trial; though in that case he 
had not a leg to stand upon.’ Teuffel there- 
fore seems rightly to explain praedem dedit 
in v. 593 (the right reading of the rest of the 
line is not of present importance) not of con- 
senting to stand a summary trial and giving 
the requisite surety in case of conviction, 
but of giving surety for the penalty as if 
already convicted. In other words, the 
client ‘caved in ’—‘ and indeed,’ adds Men- 
aechmus, ‘I must say I never saw a man 
with a worse case. The more fool and rascal 
he, for not caving in at the beginning, and 
sparing me my valuable time and misplaced 
ingenuity.’ 
E. 8. Tompson. 


SCHRADER’S PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 


Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, 
by Dr. O. Scuraper. Translated from the 
second edition by F. B. Jevons. (London : 
Charles Griffin & Co.). 21s. 


Dr. Scuraver’s Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte is a book of such an established 
and deserved reputation that no apology was 
necessary for offering it to the public in an 
English translation. But we may go beyond 
that point and say that it would be hard to 
find any book more to be recommended just 
now to the early student in philology and 
prehistoric archaeology. Its special merits 
lie in a combination of extensive learning 
with perfect common-sense and a judicial 


tone. It is this last quality which gives the 
book a peculiar value at the present mo- 
ment. We have had in England of late 
enough and to spare of a polemical style 
of writing upon questions of philology and 
primitive culture—dogmatism upon the one 
side, ricanement at that dogmatism upon the 
other. Neither of these weapons of con- 
troversy is employed by Dr. Schrader. 
The first portion of his book is devoted 
to an extremely learned and, within the 
limits of his space, complete summary of 
the history of comparative philology during 
the century, in so far as it concerns the 
problems of prehistoric study; or at any 
rate in so far as it concerns the study of 
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Aryan origins. The great epoch in this 
history, since the days when Bopp and 
Grimm first fully established the affinity of 
the Indo-European languages and suggested 
the common parentage of the Indo-European 
races, has been made by the ‘theory of 
transmission ’ (Wellen-oder Ubergangstheorie) 
propounded by J. Schmidt in place of the 
hitherto received genealogical theory of the 
relationship of the Aryan languages. This 
theory is in effect that of the rise at differ- 
ent points over a vast surface of territory 
occupied by people speaking a language 
essentially the same, of vortices of sound- 
change which develop into the different lan- 
guages of the Indo-European group. +‘ Vor- 
tex-theory ’ would, it seems to me, be a better 
name for this hypothesis than the rather 
fanciful name ‘ Wave-theory’ which Schmidt 
adopted. Anybody who has at all followed 
the history of comparative philology will 
know what a revolution this theory, should 
it eventually supplant the genealogical con- 
ceptions of Schleicher and his school, is 
calculated to effect in this study, and in the 
hypotheses to which comparative philology 
has given rise. 

Schrader is judicial and respectful but 
very thorough in his exposure of the rash 
theorizing and the unsound etymologies for 
which many eminent philologists have made 
themselves responsible, while endeavouring 
to use comparative philolology as a key to 
unlock the secrets of the past. With regard 
to the majority of these errors it must be 
admitted that they were due not to the 
feebleness but to the exuberant vitality of 
the science in which they sprang up. It 
would, of course, have seemed to an outsider 
of average .ommon-sense an extravagant 
hope that a mere collection and comparison 
of roots should ever answer all the questions 
to which philologists sought to find an 
answer concerning the condition and still 
more the beliefs of the primitive Aryans. 
But it did no harm for the comparative 
philologists to rush forward in their career. 
The amount of work which under the stim- 
ulus of these hopes they performed was 
prodigious. To a later time might safely 
be left a critical examination of the result 
of their labours—the task of sifting the 
grain from the chaff. 

The time has now arrived, and the most 
important essay in such a task which has 
yet appeared is unquestionably this book of 
Schrader’s. As it is in the region of com- 
parative mythology and the history of 
religion that the philologists have exposed 
themselves to most criticism, it may be 
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interesting to note our author’s judgment 
upon the final outcome of this criticism. 
He reviews the progressive theories of Mann- 
hardt, Meyer, and Gruppe. The first began 
as an adherent of the etymological school of 
Kuhn and Max Miller, but ultimately re- 
pudiated their methods as devoid of all 
scientific exactness and barren of results, 
Meyer’s views are very much the same as 
those of the English anthropological school. 
Gruppe goes further, and, with what seems 
a quaint harking back to the ideas of the 
last century, proclaims that the whole body 
of what may be called the religion of the 
Indo-Europeans has been an invention of 
priesthoods and of the ruling classes. Each 
of these attempted explanations of mythology 
Schrader passes in review. He agrees with 
Gruppe ‘that the linguistic science of the 
Comparative Mythologists is no longer coin- 
cident with [on a level with] the linguistic 
science of Comparative Philologists.’ Never- 
theless there are some equations which in 
our author’s view still hold good—the Dyaus- 
Zeus-J upiter-Tiu equation, for example, the 
earliest and most important of all. 

‘I am (he says, concluding an extended 
inquiry) convinced that in the primeval 
Indo-European period there did exist predi- 
cates expressing the divine. The question 
now is, whether we are to consider that the 
shining sky, the sun, the fire, the dawn, 
the storm, the thunder, were the subjects 
of these predicates as early as the primeval 
period. Now I am of the affirmative opinion 
and am moved thereto by the following con- 
siderations :— 

‘ In the case of two Indo-European peoples, 
one European and one Asiatic, whose early 
condition bas, we may venture to believe, 
been preserved for us with peculiar fidelity, 
two authors who are unimpeachable and who 
came into personal contact with these peoples, 
have declared in a perfectly unambiguous 
manner that the worship of natural phen- 
omena was the very foundation of these 
peoples’ religion.’ 

And Schrader proceeds to quote two well- 
known passages—Caesar’s description of the 
religion of the Germans (B.G. vi. 21) and 
Herodotus’s of that of the Persians (i. 131.), 
remarking with regard to the former that it 
is not permissible to do as J. Grimm and so 
many others have done, and impute error or 
superficial inquiry to Caesar. ‘It should be 
remembered that between Caesar and Tacitus 
are [intervene] one hundred and fifty years, 
the one hundred and fifty years which saw 
the most important turning-point in the his- 
tory of the Teutons, their contact with Rome. 
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Other considerations which point to the 
same conclusion are the Dydaus-Zeus, «ec. 
equation above cited ; the fact that the most 
ancient and most persistent epithets attached 
to thenameof Zeus in Homeraresuch epithets 
as vepeAnyepera, KeAawvedys, épiydouTos, épiBpep- 
érys, and so forth ; whereas such epithets as 
pytiera, Sévos are of later date. These last 
appear rarely in the //iad (és only once), 
but frequently in the Odyssey. Others, 
ixernovos, épxetos, &vc., occur only in the Odyssey. 

We might add that the equation flamen = 
brahman, if these words were originally of 
a neuter form with a plural significance 
(J. Schmidt, Pluralbild. der Indo-G. Neutrae 
p. 24), and thus meant originally ‘a body of 
worshippers,’ is, so far as it goes, an argument 
of considerable weight against Gruppe’s 
theory ; especially when we take this argu- 
ment in connection with Caesar’s statement 
about the Germans ‘ neque Druides habent, 
neque sacrificiis student.’ 

I have not had an opportunity of com- 
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paring this English version with the text of 
the second edition of Schrader’s Sprachver- 
gleichung from which it is taken; but the 
translation appears (as we should expect from 
Mr. Jevons) to be excellent. Now and then 
a superfluous ‘but,’ ‘now’ or ‘ however’ 
might be pruned away with advantage. 
The translator should make up his mind 
between ‘Indo-European’ and ‘Indo-Ger- 
manic’ and discard one or the other—the 
latter, we may say without hesitation. 
The preservation of the declension in the 
German words cited in a title (e.g. ‘the in- 
troduction to F. Kluge’s L£tymologischem 
Worterbuch der D.S.’ p. 59) is awkward and 
wholly unnecessary. In one place (p. 56) we 
have ‘in Fick’s Vergleichenden Worterbuch.’ 
Schrader’s translation of Voluspa ‘ strophe’ 
is not quite accurate: ‘ hittusk Ausir’ means 
‘the Atsir met, each other,’ met together ; 
‘aud’ is ‘treasure,’ ‘treasures’ not ‘ore,’ 
and ‘tél’ is ‘tools’ not ‘lovely ornaments.’ 
C. F. Keary. 





Plato’s Gorgias. School edition by A. Tu. 
Curist. Vienna and Prague. F. Tempsky. 1890. 
pp. xxiv, 163. Unbound 60 kr.; bound 75 kr. 


Tue first thing that strikes one about this little book 
is the alluring grace of the paper and printing. The 
days are gone by when it could be said with truth 
that we English took the German texts and printed 
them on better paper. English scholars may still 
own themselves indebted to the patient and self- 
sacrificing industry of their German brethren. But 
we can no longer as a nation boast that we excel the 
Germans in the externals of literature. Indeed it 
would be hard to find an English text of a Greek 
author which is so restful to the eye as this which 
has been prepared for the happy youth of Austria. 
The book is adorned with a portrait of Plato from a 
bust in the Vatican, without the erroneous modern 
inscription ‘ Zeno.’ 

In striking contrast with this Sicilian luxury in 
the material aspect of the book is the Spartan rigour 
with which help has been denied to the student. 
Perhaps we in England coddle our youth over-much 
with a profusion of notes : but it is difficult to believe 
that the demands of a school edition are satisfied by 
an introduction of eighteen pages, beginning with 
remarks on the sophistic spirit and proceeding to give 
a graphic analysis of the various characters of the 
dialogue, by an index of names with some account 
under each heading of the various persons or places 
mentioned in the text, and by the searching analysis 
of the argument with which the book concludes. 
All these helps are excellent so far as they go, but 
they do not make up for the absence of a commen- 
tary, 

The Gorgias, though it is not a difficult dialogue, 
abounds in passages which call for notes and references. 
One does not, for instance, grasp the full meaning of 
the first words of Chaerephon, Ovddév mpayya, & 
Rdupares: eyw yap kad idooua, apart from the inform- 
ation supplied by the Scholiast that we have here a 


reference to the words of the oracle relating to 
Telephus and Achilles—é rpécas nal idoera. Again 
the uninstructed reader might pass over the remark- 
able utterance of Polus (448C) with its curiously 
balanced language, and never realise that this is a 
quotation from Polus’s own Art of Rhetoric, which 
is referred to later on (462C). Neither could he be 
expected to appreciate the point of & Agore TMdAe, 
tva mpocelrw oe xara oé (467B) without knowing that 
Polus was specially addicted to the rhetorical figures 
to which Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 9 § 9) gives the names 
of maptowors and mapouotwors (Cp. Symp. 185C— 
Tlavoaviov 5¢ mavoamévov, diddoKover ydp we toa A€éyew 
obtwat of gopol). A word or two on the significance 
of the questions ofa ts and rls and on the dialect- 
ical method of Plato, as illustrated by the search for 
the definition of rhetoric, would not be out of place 
in a school edition. Then there is the allusion in 
451B to the form of expression (r& wév AAG Kabdrep 
7H Bovay tote) when a mpoBovAevya of the Council 
was amended in the popular assembly, which is used 
to illustrate the relation of Aoy:orixh to apiOunrixn. 
On this latter point the English student would only 
find himself mystified by the statement in Liddell 
and Scott’s lexicon that Aoyorinh is the art and 
apiOunrixh the science of arithmetic. The classifica- 
tion of goods in the popular drinking-song, which is 
referred to in 451E, loses its legitimate interest, 
unless the words of the scholium, which is variously 
ascribed to Simonides or Epicharmus, are set before 
us, as they are by Athenaeus xv. 694e. Nor is the 
dpod mavra xphuara of 465D fully intelligible to the 
student without a note to inform him that we have 
here an extract relating to the primeval chaos from 
the beginning of Anaxagoras’s treatise on Nature. 
Again the peculiar meaning assigned to BodAnots in 
the discussion with Polus derives light from the more 
developed doctrine of the Nicomachacan Ethies (iii. 
4). Moreover the delicate irony of 473E is missed 
by the reader who fails to notice that Socrates's pre- 
tended ignorance of the forms of political ae 
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is only the veil which covers a deliberate refusal to 
truckle to the passions of the multitude. The theory 
seriously held by Callicles that laws are established 
by the weak in their own interest might well be com- 
pared with the passage in the Republic (358E), where 
a similar position is maintained by Glaucon for the 
sake of argument; while the contemptuous declar- 
ation of the same interlocutor (484E), that philosophy 
is all very well for boys, derives light from the con- 
tention of Adeimantus in the Republic 487 with regard 
to the practical failure of philosophers, which is met 
by Socrates with the parable of the true pilot. Then 
the reply of Socrates to Callicles in 490E, that he not 
only said the same things, but on the same subjects, 
requires a reference to Xenophon Memorabilia, iv. 4 
§ 6, where the same thing is related with more point 
as a retort made to Hippias ; also the disgust of the 
same speaker at the vulgar illustrations which 
Socrates was in the habit of using may be paralleled 
irom the Memorabilia (i. 2 § 37 and iv. 4 § 5) and 
from the passage in the Symposium (221E), where 
Alcibiades is made to declare that these are only the 
grotesque outside of the casket which contains the 
precious jewel of truth within. But the passage 
which above all cries aloud for comment is that which 
maintains in a vein of punning allegorization the 
mysterious doctrine that this life is death and that 
the body is the soul’s sepulchre. 

Such are a few of the points which suggest them- 
selves most obviously as needing explanation or illus- 
tration in an edition which is intended to be helpful 
to learners. But on none of them does Herr Christ 
offer any aid, because they do not happen to fit in 
with the subject-matter of the introduction or to be 
suggested by any proper name in the index. 

The text of this edition is drawn in the main from 


Schanz, but there is a pretty full list of deviations. 
It is not necessary to discuss these in connexion with 


a school book. ‘There should be a clear line of de- 
marcation drawn between the critical edition of a 
Latin or Greek author, which seeks by a careful re- 
cension of MSS. and by gleanings from the ancient 
grammarians to present the text in a more perfect 
form than before, and the expository edition, which, 
assuming the text, makes use of it as a basis for in- 
ferences as to the life, thought and language of an- 
tiquity. In 462D Herr Christ has done well in 
adopting the felicitous alteration in the ascription of 
parts, which brings out the fact that Socrates is 
prompting his opponent as to the way in which he 
ought to put his questions. But it is a disappoint- 
ment not to find one’s old friend, rbv Aiyurtiwy Oedv, 
after ua roy kiva iu 482B. The hypothesis of glosses 
might easily be pushed to such an extreme as to de- 
prive the classical writers of the right to employ 
apposition. These words must have been in the text 
as early as the age of Constantine: for how else are 
we to explain the words of Lactantius (Div. Znst. 
iii. 19)—Quis jam superstitiones Aegyptiorum audeat 
reprehendere, quas Socrates Athenis auctoritate con- 
firmavit sua? Lactantius, following Zeno, appears 
to have taken seriously what Plato only meant in 
jest. We need not look for any deeper origin of the 
oaths by the dog and the goose than the resemblance 
in sound of «iva and xjjva to Ziva. In the same 
spirit we have in 489E of this dialogue the surprise 
of Ma tov Zq0ov. Very few misprints disfigure the 
text. On page 10, line 5, there is an unnecessary 
colon between between dy and émjvecey ; on the last 
line of page 39 dvrd is printed for dv 7d; and on 
page 95, line 22, Toyptay appears for Topylav. The 
spelling &moxrelvyg: and @vpoxw is intentional and 
habitual. 

Herr Christ is no doubt right in conceiving that 
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the scene of the dialogue is not the house of Callicles, 
but the place in which Gorgias has already given his 
émlBeczis. He may be right also in regarding Callicles 
as no historical character, even under a disguised 
name, but as a mere impersonation of the spirit of 
the times. But one of Callicles’ three partners in 
philosophical study, namely Nausikydes, appears to 
have been historical (Xen. Mem. II. 7§6; Aristoph. 
Eccles. 426), and another, Andron, the son of Andro- 
tion, figures again in Protagoras 315C. 
St. GEORGE Srock. 


Die Rhetorik des Anaximenes unter den Wer. 
ken des Aristoteles. Dr. A. IPFELKOFER. 
Wiirzburg. 1889. 


Very little agreement is possible at present with 
regard to the so-called Rhetorica ad Alexandrum. 
Scholars are indeed tolerably unanimous in denying 
it a place among the Aristotelian writings, but beyond 
this all is confusion and controversy. Whether it 
dates from before or after Aristotle ; whether it is in 
fundamentals a very early work or a very late one; 
whether it possesses an essential unity and has only 
suffered some interpolations, or is an amalgamation of 
two or more works, or is a mere collection of frag- 
ments—all these questions have been keenly disputed, 
and none of them can at present be said to be settled. 
The writer of the ‘Programm’ before us concurs in 
the opinion of Spengel that the Rhetoric belongs to 
the time immediately preceding the genuine Rhetoric 
of Aristotle and may be assigned with great probability, 
though not confidently, to Anaximenes. His more 
special thesis is that the treatise was subsequently 
altered with the direct object of procuring admission 
for it into the list of Aristotelian writings. First, 
the letter to Alexander was composed. This is ad- 
mittedly false, but scholars like Rose and Zeller have 
thought that it and the book went together. _Ipfel- 
kofer however points to a great difference of style 
between the two, the latter being ornate and affected 
while the book is quite simple and straightforward, 
and also to certain differences of substance, ¢.g. in the 
views taken as to the scope and function of rhetorical 
training and as to the Platonic division of the soul. 
He falls in with the theory that the letter was forged 
simply to raise at some time or other the money-value 
of the book. Proceeding to the book itself he dis- 
cusses certain parts which he regards as later inter- 
polations and seems to indicate that in his opinion 
there are others which might be condemned on the 
same ground. His remarks deserve the attention of 
those interested in the subject. 
H. Ricwarps, 


De Isocratis Demonicea. Scripsit Ricarpus 
Bruno PonicKAU MUELSENENSIS. Stendalis. Typis 
Franzenii et Grossii. MDCCCLXXXIX. 


SrupeEnts of Isocrates will be interested in this disser- 
tation which discusses once more the vexata quacstio 
of the authenticity of the paraenesis ad Demonicum. 
Although Isocrates was credited with the authorship 
of the treatise by such authorities as Harpocration s.v. 
mapaxanots (the additition of *AwoAAwmdrns in 
Harpoc. s.v. émaxrds Spxos seems to be an error), 
Dionysius and Hermogenes, yet, as is well known, 
various modern writers have urged objections to its 
genuineness, Of these may be named Muretus, 
Stephens and Coray and more recently Benseler and 
Blass. Benseler in his treatise De Hiatu and in his 
review of Schneider’s edition of the Ad Demonicum 
and Zuagoras (in Jahn J. 1xxxii. 1860 p. 121 sq.) 
urges as fatal objections (1) the violation of the law of 
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hiatus, (2) the use of expressions foreign to the usage 
of Isocrates, and (3) the bad arrangement of the 
precepts. Blass (At. Bered. ii. p. 126 sqq., 256 sq.) 
would remove cases of hiatus, as in other orations, 
by emendation, but on the ground of Benseler’s other 
objections assigns the treatise to one of the pupils of 
Isocrates. It must be admitted, as Ponickau remarks 
(p. 10), that such high authority as that of Benseler 
and Blass may well shake our faith in the authenticity 
of the paraenesis, Yet defenders of its Isocratean 
origin have not been wanting. ‘Quisquis harum 
rerum peritus est,’ says Sauppe (Apospasin. or. Att. p. 
245), ‘facile intelligit multa in illa oratione inesse, 
quae Isocrati Atheniensi tribuendam esse demonstrent 
nihil esse, quod de alio auctore cogitare nos cogat.’ 
Strange regards it as genuine, as also does O. Schneider 
(Isocrates, Ausgewdhlte Reden), though, as Blass and 
Ponickau have shown, he can scarcely be right in 
regarding it as an early work of Isocrates. In 
England Dr. Sandys in his well-known edition of the 
Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus (1868) has defended 
its genuineness in a way which has carried conviction 
to the mind of Professor Jebb (Attic Orators, ii. p. 86). 
Since then Benseler’s objections have been even more 
fully examined and refuted by Henkel in a programm 
written in Greek (@c0dépou ’AyxvAlwvos tar meph 
*"Iooxparn (nthoewy BiBAiov d. Rudolst. 1877), and 
Wrobel and Hartlich have taken the same side, while 
on the other hand Lehman de Lehnsfeld (De oratione 
ad Demonicum Isocrati abiudicanda, Lugd. Batav. 
1879), Jahr (Quaestiones Isocrateae Hal. 1881), 
Allbrecht Philol. xliii. 1884, p. 244 sqq.) and Keil 
(Herm. xxiii, 1888, p. 374 sqqg.) argue for the non- 
Isocratean origin of the treatise. In the view of such 
a conflict of opinion Ponickau has thought it expedient 
to consider afresh the objections urged. Regarding 
Benseler as still the most formidable antagonist of 
the more conservative view, he proceeds (after giving 
a full account of the literature of the subject) to dis- 
cuss his objections in detail. 

First as to the hiatus. Benseler, with strange 
inconsistency, allowed many cases of hiatus to remain 
in this oration while he removed by emendation 
quite similar ones in others. Ponickau, who insists 
on a more rigorous application of the law than seemed 
necessary to Dr, Sandys (/.c. pp. xxxvi, and 128), shows 
that, of the twenty-one cases of violation presented by 
the Codex Urbinas, many may be removed by elision, 
contraction, transposition or other emendation. A 
few examples may here suffice : for carapiOunoalueda. 
GAAG § 11 he would read xarapiOuhoamev. GAAG since 
Isocrates elsewhere uses the active, not the middle of 
ap Ouetv, arapOuerv and ap:Ouervand thea may easily be 
adittograph of the ain &AAa ; in § 20 he would remove 
the ‘ foedissimus hiatus’ rG@ Be Adyp evmpoonyopos by 
reading with Henkel rots uéev tpdass...... Tois 5€ Adyous 
(cf. rots Adyous in the same section, and ra ra@v Tpdrwv 
Hn in § 4) ; wayr) éAarroupévous in § 49 he considers 
corrupt and is unable to suggest a certain correction. 
He concludes then that, in respect to hiatus, there is 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of the treatise. 

He next shows that the occurrence of many words 
not occurring in the other orations of Isocrates (some 
of them poetical, e.g. § 19 méAayos, Siamepav, § 6 
vapalvew) need not surprise us, since the same thing 
is true of other orations, e.g. the words orod, d&yopd, 
aidés, vedooros, SevSpov occur once only and all in 
Or. vii. Nor does he shrink from the more 
difficult task of justifying the use of many ex- 
pressions foreign to the usage of Isocrates, e.g. §§ 9, 
22 Aéyew with dative (cf. xvii. 23, 24); § 33 obs dy 
BovAn roinoacba plrous, ayabdv Tt A€ye wep) adTar, 
which, though without a parallel in Isocrates, is 
freyuent in other writers; § 24 Oéde justified by 
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considerations of euphony ; § 28 awoAavew without 
an object. Some of these peculiarities he would 
explain as due to the Gorgian influence so evident in 
this oration, ¢.g. § 31 ras xdpitas dxaplorws xapi(d- 
bevos (mapovouacla); § 30 robs mpds 7d BéATICTOV 
amex Oavouévous antithetical to the preceding mpds 7d 
pavadraroy xaptCouevous : others as a to the desire to 
preserve the original form of current maxims and of 
quotations from poets and philosophers, on which 
ground he would excuse ody (for werd) in § 16 (ef. 
Blass, Att. Bered. ii. p. 127), yovets in §§ 14, 16 
(unless it is due to MS. error, v. Sandys on § 11), 
ouvedqoes in § 16 ond eidhoes in § 44, these last 
being examples of duooréAevrov. Thus § 16 répys 
(yap) obv TG Kadr@ Epioroy is to be compared with 
Pittacus (Mull. i. p. 225, 7, Stob. ix. 33, ‘Hdovh ody 
T@ Kadr@ Sixaov, and § 32 étavloraco mpd uéOns with 
Theognis v. 485 (Bergk) aaa’ 4 mply pedvev dravloraco. 
Ponickau concludes this part of his argument by 
showing how much there is in the treatise thoroughly 
Isocratean. Lastly he regards the confused arrange- 
ment of the precepts as not unsuited to a treatise of 
this kind, and he justifies sentiments which have been 
regarded as unworthy of Isocrates by similar ones 
from the other orations. The whole dissertation, 
whether we accept Ponickau’s conclusion or not, is 
valuable as a careful study of Isocratean diction and 
will be welcomed by those teachers who find the 
orations of Isocrates useful as a preparation for the 
study of more difficult authors. 
H. CLARKE, 


The Histories of Tacitus, Books III. IV. and V., 
with Introduction and Notes by A. D. Gop.eEy, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Tuis little volume is a continuation of the previous 
work of the same editor upon the first and second 
books of the Histories, and like its predecessor is a 
useful school edition. Halm’s text is uniformly fol- 
lowed, yet other readings are occasionally quoted in 
the notes without discussion. In the commentary 
the editor, as he intimates in his preface, has followed 
Heraeus rather closely. His treatment of verbal and 
syntactical difficulties is excellent—the notes, though 
brief, being always clear and helpful. In the use of 
parallel and illustrative passages good judgment is 
shown. Nothing is more instructive than well selected 
quotations : Mr. Godley’s illustrations really illus- 
trate, and are not too numerous nor too long. Histori- 
cal and archaeological allusions are well explained. 
The historical introduction is a model of condensation, 
yet the virtue of brevity has here perhaps been 
carried too far. In addition to the statement of the 
necessary facts, a few suggestions as to the deeper 
significance of the events of the time, with a little 
vivid portraiture of the chief actors in them, would 
have been of service to the average school-boy. The 
editor’s judgment in matters of archaeology is well 
shown in his discussion of the topographical questions 
involved in Bk. III. Ch. 71. His identification of 
the Capitolii fores with the still visible doorway lead- 
ing to the Tabularium from the Forum is extremely 

lausible, and apparently has the endorsement of 
Prof. Middleton. In locating the Tarpeian Rock on 
the southwestern side of the Capitoline hill Godley ‘s 
supported by the best recent authorities, and has the 
advantage of Heraeus, who follows Becker in favour- 
ing the traditional site on the northwest. A plan of 
ancient Rome, or at least of the region about the 
Forum, and one or two small maps exhibiting the 
seat of war in Italy and Germany, would have been a 
useful addition to the book. The editor evidently as- 
sumes that his edition of Bks. I. and II. will be in the 
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hands of students who use this volume, for he fre- 
quently contents himself with explaining a passage in 
the latter by referring to a note in the former. 
Either the note should be repeated, or the two 
volumes should be bound in one. 
H. F. Burton, 
University of Rochester, N.Y. 


A Study of Juvencus, by James Tart HATFIELD, 
Professor in Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. Bonn: 1890. 


THis monograph of fifty-two pages treats of (1) the 
noun- and verb- forms, (2) the syntax, (3) the prosody, 
(4) the classes of alliteration, (5) the imitations of other 
poets, (6) the occasional words which are peculiar to 
Juvencus. It is based entirely on Marold’s edition 
(Teubner, 1886). 

So inconsiderable a poet as the author of the four 
versified books of the Gospels perhaps hardly de- 
serves so careful a study as Mr. Hattield has given 
him. Especially the elaboration of the section on 
Juvencus’s syntax, extending to thirty-three of the 
fifty-two pages, seems excessive. Almost any other 
Christian poet will better repay study than this one, 
unless perhaps metrically. The monograph there- 
fore must be pronounced uninteresting ; yet as a com- 
panion in reading Juvencus it will certainly be found 
not without use. 

R. ELLs. 


Beitrage zur Griechischen Geschichte. Von 


Lupwic HoLTzaPFEL. Berlin, 1888. 


THESE excellent Beitrdége are composed of three 
papers : in the first, the date of the Solonian laws is 
discussed ; in the second, the relations of Athens and 
Persia in 465-412 B.c. ; in the third, the chronology 
of the events which occurred between the battle of 
Leucimme and the first invasion of Attica by the 
Peloponnesians. The work is one which cannot be 
criticised in much detail without tedious and minute 
learning ; but it is one which ought to be carefully 
read by every student of Greek history. 

In the first essay the author brings down the date 
of Solon’s legislation to the year 584 B.c., after the 
archonships of Damasias II. In doing so, he relies 
mainly on the evidence afforded by the ‘Berlin 
Fragments,’ of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. 
Readers of the CrassicAL Review will remember 
that Professor Case has argued, on different grounds, 
in favour of a later date for Solon than 594 B.c. 

In the second essay Holtzapfel refuses to accept the 
historical reality of the Peace of Callias or Cimon. 
He says, very truly, that neither after the battles of 
Eurymedon (465 B.c.) nor after those of Cyprus 
(449 B.c.) was there a lasting peace between Athens 
and Persia (p. 21 ff.). But he thinks that there was 
a truce after Eurymedon (p. 30 f., 33). In this view 
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I do not agree, and I do not see why the decree quoted 
by Craterus should be rejected as evidence of a peace 
(p. 29) and accepted as evidence of a truce (p. 35), 
In either case there would be a date attached to the 
decree, if genuine, and the confusion about the time 
at which the peace was made could not have arisen, 
It is of course possible to say that the document 
was concerned with a truce for a short period ; and 
for a short period after Eurymedon there was no 
war between Athens and Persia, Artaxerxes being 
engaged in crushing revolts, and Athens in subdu- 
ing Thasos, ete. When the truce was turned by 
orators or historians into a peace the true date 
could not be kept as every one knew that the 
battles of Cyprus were fought in 449 B.c.—a conclu- 
sive proof that peace was not concluded in 465 B.c. 
But to this we may answer that, if the document was 
correctly copied by Craterus, it would be clear 
that it was concerned with a truce, not with a 
peace; and if it was not correctly copied, what is the 
value of the evidence ? 

Holtzapfel also argues in favour of a peace between 
Athens and Persia in 424 B.c. (p. 41). He thinks 
this is the peace mentioned by Andocides (De Pace 
§ 28), in negotiating which Epilycus, the uncle of the 
orator, took a leading part. 

The third essay is the most elaborate. It deals of 
course with old well-worn difficulties, rod olrov 
axudfovros, etc. Holtzapfel considers that this: ex- 
pression refers to the ripeness of the corn (regarding 
the words kaprod ovyxouidh, Thuc. iii. 15, which 
denote something done after the Olympia, as the 
ingathering of the fruit, not of the corn'). Conse- 
quently the invasion of Attica by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in 431 B.c. cannot be put later than the 
end of May—the date of the harvest in Attica. 
Holtzapfel thinks that this date can be reconciled 
with the expression tod @épous axudevros which 
Thucydides couples with rod cirou 4. (p. 53), but he 
does not remember that Herodotus fixes pécov Oépos 
THs Spns to the time of the Olympia or after (Herod. 
viii. 12). Holtzapfel also maintains that the Greek 
spring began earlier than ours—about the late rising 
of Arcturus (p. 59 ff.). Hence he would put the 
attack on Plataea in the night of March 5/6, adopt- 
ing of course Kriiger’s proposal to read fowr instead of 
two months for the remainder of the archonship of 
Pythodorus (Thug. ii. 2).—These indications of the 
line taken by Holtzapfel will be enough to show 
that his work is one which must be read, though even 
he has not succeeded in producing a scheme of chro- 
nology which will enable us to keep the text of 
Thucydides, EVELYN ABBOTT. 





(' Holtzapfel assumes that the Olympia were 
celebrated in the middle of August, which has still 
to be proved, pace Unger. } 





NOTES. 


Kavbhay, CANDELA, Kav0hAa.—A new portion of 
the ‘ Edict of Diocletian,’ from Megalopolis, which is 
to be published in the forthcoming number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, contains a considerable 
number of new and curious words. Of these the 
word xav@hAn seems to me to deserve a separate notice. 
The entry preceding that in which xav@qAn occurs 
contains the word Avxveidos, which is perhaps a 


mistake for Avxver7{Sos, and in any case denotes the 
lychnitis-plant (Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 10, 74), the 
leaves of which were used for lamp-wicks. Then 
comes the entry in question, ‘xav@hAns #rot Kada- 
pavOnarns.’ The word cav6fAns following immediately 
upon Avxveidos naturally suggests the notion of a 
candle, while xaAauav@hAns suggests some sort of 
reed. What we require is a plant which might be 
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used for candle-wicks, corresponding to the lychnitis 
of the preceding entry, which was used for lamps. 
Why should not cavéndn be a rush? If KavOnan 
was, as I believe, a rush, we obtain immediately two 
new derivations: (1) xav@hAa (baskets, panniers) are 
‘rush-baskets,’ (2) candela (candle) is properly a 
‘rush-light.’ The substitution of d for @ in ‘ candela’ 
is in that case simply a piece of false etymology, 
the Romans naturally deriving the word, as it has 
been derived ever since, from ‘ candeo,’ to shine. 
W. Lorine. 


* * 
* 


EvuripIvEs, 7'roades. 
332. xdpeve uatep hvarye wéda ody K.T.A. 


So the verse is given in P, yielding perfect sense and 
corresponding with the strophe. However V has 
avaryéAacoy in place of &vaye dda odv, and Kirchhoft’s 
restoration of this word is generally accepted, although 
it involves an alteration in 315. Busche, in a tract 
on this play, has recently attempted to prove that 
the authority of P is as good as, or better than, that 
of V. Without entering into this question, I would 
submit that the most rational explanation of the 
divergence in this passage is that V and the related 
MSS. have dropped the syllable wo-, for A and A 
are practically identical, especially as the same MSS. 
in v. 444 have éefavrifw or éefav@i{w in place of 
étaxovri(w, where the trochaic metre forbids change. 
I believe the same error to have taken place in vv. 
961-2 mas obv &7’ by OvicKow bv evdixws, méo1, mpds 
cov dixalws, where we should read @vfoKom’ évacciyws, 
méot, mpos gov Sixalws @: for évacluws cf. Ale. 1077. 
The syllable | M was omitted leaving ENAICQC, 
which naturally became év8icws, and the metre de- 
manded a second &v. 

435—443. The internal evidence against the 
genuineness of these lines is very strong :—(1) the 
whole tone of the passage is feeble, and particularly 
ws 5¢ ovvréuw in v. 441: (2) ob has no meaning, and 
drives the edd. to suppose a lacuna: (3) dfavAos 
does not mean ‘a strait’: (4) wérpas is without con- 
struction: (5) émordrns does not mean a ‘shepherd,’ 
and P’s reading looks like a correction : (6) noppérpia 
ovav might perhaps pass elsewhere, but is to be 
added to the many eccentricities of this passage : (7) 
odpka pwrhecoay foovow has been rightly con- 
demned by Kirchhoff : (8) xaxa uvpia is weak, but the 
interpolator became conscious that his epitome of the 
Odyssey had gone far enough. We may compare the 
similar interpolation in Or. 588—590. After writing 
this, [ found that Prof. Tyrrell had already bracketed 
the lines. 


632, 633. rod Civ Se Aumpas Kpeioody éort KaTOaveiv. 
aAyel yap ovdev TAY KaKay AoOnuevos. 


The MSS. reading of the second line has been ex- 
plained in two ways: ‘6 yap kar@ayey obx GAyel id 
7) aicOdverOa Ta Kax@v, or periaps ‘‘after having 
known what misfortune is” ’ (Paley). Neither sup- 
position is tolerable. Both involve an awkward 
ellipse of the subject to daye?, and the tense of 
ioOmuévos is a conclusive objection to the first. 
Schmidt indeed goes farther: ‘das arme ovdév kann 
unmoglich zwei Herren dienen,’ but this is open to 
question : cf. e.g. Thuc. vi. 33, 1, Suws 5€ ob Kara- 
goBnbels emiaxnow, Pind. Nem. iii. 14, madratparov 
Gyopay ok éheyxéecow *ApioronAcldas Ted eulave... 
badaxéels, also in Latin, Juv. xiii. 131, nemo 
dolorem fingit in hoc casu vestem diducere summam 
contentus. I would propose raév caxadv 3 %oBn pévos: 
the changes involved—e to and 8 to @—are not 
NO. XXXVII. VOL. IV. 
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difficult, while A fell out after N as in Aesch. Suppl. 
510 (Tucker). The alternation between present and 
aorist is idiomatic: cf. Soph. Hl. 26, Phil. 308. 


697—700. kad maida révde maidds exOpéeperas dy 

Tpola wéyiorov wpeAnu’, iv’ ef wore 

ex cov yevduevar maides boTepoy maAw 

karotxioeayv, kat wédus yévoit’ ert. 
So all MSS. The vulgate, following Aldus, has %’ of 
more in 698. The construction of this may perhaps 
be defended (see Goodwin § 34, 2 and cf. Verrall on 
«ig. 331), but hardly the position of of. A very slight 
alteration of the MSS. reading gives Tpolas peylorny 
wpeanaty, ef more where wpéAnow is accusative in 
apposition to the sentence. The corruption was 
caused by a wrong division of the words, a very com- 
mon source of error. The correction wpéAnp elval 
more €€ ov (Nauck and Schmidt) is attractive, but 
does not so well account for the optatives used in v. 
700. 


916—918, eye 3, & o oluat 51d Adyor idvr’ euod 
Karnyophoew, ayTibeto” auehpouat 
Tos Toot Taya Kal TAO’ aiTiduara, 


Paley construes éya 5& duelpouat rots gotot & K.7.A. 
avribeioa Tad Kal Ta o” aitiduara. Similarly Prof. 
Tyrrell, except that he does not make rois goto: 
antecedent to @. The greatest objections to this are 
the order of the words and the awkward recurrence of 
7a od after Tots cotot. Besides, auelBoua does not seem 
to take a dative. These objections have been already 
recognized ; thus Herwerden proposed mdvd:n’ and 


Busche 8ls ré0’ for cal rao’. Rather for TAMA- 
KAITAC we should read TAMICAITAT 


Ze. thw’ ivalrar’ airiduara. For toos cf. Suppl. 441. 
The confusion of K and |C is generally admitted, 


and, when 1C AI had passed to K AI, the traditional 


text was inevitable. 
A. C. PRARson. 


EcHoED PHRASES.— 

In answer to Mr. G. C. M. Smith’s question in the 
Classical Review of April last, page 150—‘ Can other 
instances of the same kind’ (as those he had found 
in Euripides’ Hippolytus) ‘be found in Euripides or 
the other dramatists ?’—I would refer to Dr. Jebb’s 
introduction to Sophocles’ Antigone, p. xxix., where 
he calls attention to Creon’s ‘conscious’ repetition, 
v. 771, of Antigone’s words, v. 546, an allusion 
pointed out by Creon himself in the words ed yap 
obv Aé€yers. 

Again in the Alcestis of Euripides Heracles tells 
the Attendant, v. 782, Bporots imact katOaveiv dpelre- 
7a, repeating the very words used by the chorus, v. 


? 
&s waow quiv naTrOaveiv dpeiAerat. 


Did Euripides merely desire to impress on the 
minds of his audience that incontrovertible truth, 
‘ Being mortals ye must die’ ; or was there also some 
subtle dramatic significance in this ‘ Echoed Phrase’ ? 


~ 
* 


TuucyD. iv. 81.—kal éweidh e&AGe wAclorou gov 
Aaxedaiuovios yevduevov. My friend Dr. Rutherford, 
in his note on this chapter, has kindly referred to me 
in words which require a brief explanation on my 
part. He says, ‘ The solecism in signification of the 
aorist participle -yevduevov was first pointed out to 
me by Professor Campbell.” What I intended to 
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point out was not the solecism, but the occurrence of 
an idiom which so far as I knew had not been 
recognised—yevduevov =bs barepov Tovtwy eyévero. | 
had observed other instances of the same use, and I 
éan at this moment point to three in Herodotus, 
which are hardly to be got rid of by the method of 
excision :— 

Herod. vii. 106. caréAuwe 5¢ &vdpa roudvde Mackdunv 
yevomevoy, K.T.A. 

Ibid. 62. fyeudva mapexduevo: Meydravoy tov 
BaBvaAd@vos borepoy trobTwy émitpomevoavTa. 

Ibid. 164. narolxnoe wéAw Zdynanv thy és Meooth- 
vyv petaBarovoay Td dvoua. L. CAMPBELL. 

* * 
* 

JOTTINGS ON APPULEIUS. 

1. Liber de deo Socratis, p. 50 (Elmenhorst) :— 
Lemur (in the singular) :— 

Est et secundo significatu species daemonum, 
animus humanus emeritis stipendiis vitae corpore suo 
abjurans : hunc vetere latina lingua reperio Lemurem 
dictitatum. 

2. opperiminor (imperative), Metamorphoses liber I. 

». 112 :— 
. Dum annuntio, inquit, hic ibidem me opperiminor. 

3. Tantillulus, Met. lib. II. p. 125 :— 

Cum repente introrepens mustela contra me con- 
stitit, obtutumque acerrimum in me destituit, ut 
tantillula animalis prae nimia sui fiducia mihi tur- 
barit animum. 

Here also animalis is used as a noun feminine for 
animal. 

4. Novissima pars corporis = testes, Met. p. 198 :— 

Extremae poenae reservatus maerebam et in 
novissima parte corporis totum me periturum defle- 
bam. 

5. Adulteriwm, with the meaning of cuckoldom, 
Met. Lib. 1X. p. 219 :— 

Cognoscimus lepidam de adulterio cujusdam pau- 
peris fabulam, quam vos etiam cognoscatis volo. 

6. Auctoror (let out for hire), Met. lib. IX. p. 
225 :— 

Nec a genuina levitate descivit mulier, sed exse- 
crando metallo pudicitiam suam protinus auctorata 
cst, 
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7. abominor (to imprecate), Met. p. 227 :— 

Tune uxor egregia diras devotiones in eum et cru- 
rum ejus fragium abominata. 

8. Veris coma (the flowers of spring), Met. lib. X. 
p. 254 :-- 

Dominae voluptatum veris coma blandientes. 

9. Specimen (an image), Met. lib. XI. p. 265:— 

Nec tamen me sinebat animus ungue latius indi- 
dem digredi, sed intuitans deae specimen pristinos 
casus meos recordabar. 

10. Inanimi cibi (vegetable diet), Met. lib. XI, 
», 271 :— 

, Decem rursus diebus inanimis contentus cibis, 

11. Dissimulo (take no notice of), Apologia, p. 
303 :— 

Quatuordecim servi petitu tuo adsunt, eos dissi- 
mulas ; unus puerulus abest, eum insimulas. 

12. Pilei wmbraculum (broad rim of a cap), 
Apol. p. 315 (speaking of a small image of Mer- 
cury).:— 

Ut in capite crispatus capillus sub dmo pilei wm- 
braculo appareat. 

13. Depector (a contractor, bargainer), from depe- 
ciscor or depaciscor, Apol. p. 321 :— 

Est enim omnium litium depector, omnium falsorum 
commentator, omnium simulationum architectus, 
omnium malorum seminarium. 

14. Cluden (a sword used on the stage), Apol. p. 
324 :— 

Quas tamen cum saltas, tanta mollitia animi, tanta 
formido ferri est, sine cludine saltas. 

15. Fugela or fugella (flight), Apol. p. 336 :— 

Cum a nobis regeretur ad magistros itabat ; ab iis 
nunc magna fugela in ganeum fugit. 

16. Articuli palmarum (the wrists), Florida, p. 
351 :— 

Chlamyde velat utrumque brachium sdusque arti- 
culos palmarum. 

17. A socco ad cothurnum ascendere (to mount 
from comedy to tragedy), Met. lib. X. p. 238 :— 

Jam ergo, lector optime, scito te tragoediam non 
Jabulam (comedy) legere, et a socco ad cothurnum 
ascendere. 


E. J. CHINNOCK. 


OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN. 


Witi1am Francis ALLEN died at his home in 
Madison, Wisconsin, on the ninth of Decem- 
ber. It was a surprise to many of his 
friends, even those who met him in daily 
intercourse, to find that he had reached his 
sixtieth year ; for he was cut off in the full 
tide of a zealous and energetic activity that 
gave no sign of old age. The night before 
he died he revised the last proof-sheets of his 
Short History of the Roman People ; and only 
the day before this he had written me a 
cheerful message, speaking of his four days’ 
illness as a brief interruption of work on his 
edition of the Annals of Tacitus, which, like 


the History, was nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Although Professor Allen was a prolific 
writer, it was as a teacher that he did his 
best service for classical scholarship. When, 
in 1867, he accepted the chair of ancient lan- 
guages and history in the University of 
Wisconsin, he cast his lot with a people who 
were keenly alive to the importance of 
education, but, engrossed as they were in 
developing the material resources of a new 
country, were disposed by all the influences 
about them to set a higher value on the 
practical sciences than on anything so remote 
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as the language and life of Greece and Rome. 
A state university in the West is exposed to 
many dangers: if it escape the blight of 
politics, its best efforts are still liable to be 
smothered by an ill-informed and intractable 
majority in its board of regents. It was 
Allen's good fortune to be associated with 
an institution which has safely weathered 
both of these dangers, and to have bestowed 
his faithful labour of two and twenty years 
on a not ungrateful soil. How large a place 
he won for himself in the university and the 
community, the expressions of esteem and 
gratitude which his death called forth abun- 
dantly testify. 

To this work he went well equipped. He 
was of Puritan stock. His father, who was 
for fifty-six years pastor of the village church 
of Northborough, Massachusetts, where 
Allen was born, came of a long line of 
English yeomen and New England farmers. 
His mother counted among her ancestors 
seven generations of Christian ministers. 
The diverse traits of this ancestry were 
found in Allen—sturdy endurance and a 
cheerful disposition, with gentleness and 
scholarly tastes. The thorough foundations 
of his classical training were laid at the 
Roxbury Latin School and at Harvard 
College, where he was graduated in 1851, in 
the same class with Professor Goodwin. To 
this was added the experience of twelve 
years of teaching in various schools, a period 
however not continuous. In 1854 he went 
to Europe, and after a semester in each of 
the universities of Gottingen and Berlin he 
spent a second year in Italy and Greece, 
making in particular a study of the topo- 
graphy of Rome. Another interruption oc- 
curred in 1863, when he laid aside his 
classical studies, and spent the last two years 
of the Civil War in the South, largely occu- 
pied in promoting the education of the freed- 
men. While thus engaged he took the op- 
portunity to note down many of the songs of 
the Southern negro, and published them in 
the volume of Slave Songs of the United States, 
which he edited in connection with his 
kinsman, Charles P. Ware, and Miss Lucy 
McKim (Mrs. Wendell Phillips:Garrison). 

It was part of Allen’s fitness for his life- 
work that his interest in the classics was on 
the historical more than on the linguistic 
side. He was first of all a student of history 
and of human life, and a philologist only 
incidentally. The successive steps by which 
his professorship was changed, in 1870 to 
Latin and History, and in 1886 to History 
alone, corresponded with his own taste and 
desire, and followed the development of his 
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studies. As a classical teacher he found the 
long mechanical drill in Latin grammar—a 
whole year, with no reading—which in his 
own school-days had been the regular intro- 
duction to the study of the classics, not only 
distasteful, but a hindrance to him in his 
effort to impart something of living interest 
to his subject ; and as a contribution to a 
better method, he prepared the first draft of 
the Manual Latin Grammar, which he sub- 
sequently published, with the co-operation of 
his brother Joseph H. Allen, in 1868. It was 
a thin volume of only eighty pages, and ex- 
perience soon proved that, in clearing away 
the tangle of details and exceptions with 
which the study of the language was encum- 
bered, the authors had lopped off some useful 
branches. The book erred on the side of 
meagreness ; but as a protest against tradi- 
tional methods it made its mark, and from it 
has grown the widely-used ‘Allen and 
Greenough’ of to-day. To the series of 
school classics which go under these names 
Professor Allen contributed the admirable 
historical and archaeological notes. The 
same bent of his mind is shown by the works 
which he chose to edit independently—the 
Germania and the Agricola, and finally the 
Annals, of Tacitus. Towards Tacitus, indeed, 
he felt an especial attraction, and the 
character of Tiberius in particular, with its 
conflicting traits and _ shifting phases, 
interested him. He regarded his work on 
the Annals as in a sense the culmination of 
his classical studies, and with it he would 
probably have concluded his labours in this 
field, even if his life had been prolonged. 

For he had already committed himself to 
the study and teaching of history, or rather, 
let me say, he had at last secured the coveted 
opportunity to devote himself wholly to the 
field of his choice. I have said that his taste 
for historical study was part of Allen’s fitness 
for his western work. If it is safe to neglect 
this side of classical philology anywhere, it 
certainly is not in a community where the 
study of ‘the dead languages’ has no tra- 
dition to uphold it. On this, its more 
human side, as the study of ancient life, it 
makes its strongest appeal to the interest of 
the student, and for this reason Allen was 
better fitted for his work, and could do more 
to promote the cultivation of classical 
learning in the field to which he was called 
than if he had been devoted to philology in 
its narrower sense. 

But his interest was at no time bounded 
by the range of his studies. His most 
prominent characteristic was, perhaps, great 
breadth of sympathy; this, and an extra- 
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ordinary capacity for work. The picture of 
his last hours, which his sudden death, as 
with a flash-light, has photographed on the 
memory of his friends, is a true revelation of 
the man. The exacting demands of his 
position in the university and in the com- 
munity about it did not exhaust either his 
interest or his energy. He was a watchful 
observer of all that went on in the world 
outside, of the movement of thought in 
literature and in politics;. and his active 
mind sought frequent expression in reviews 
and other contributions to current periodicals, 
To the New York Nation, especially, for 
twenty-four years his contributions, on a 
great variety of topics, were almost as con- 
stant as the issues of the journal itself. He 
was intensely interested in men. For him 
no historical fact had any value ‘except so 
far as it helps us to understand human 
nature, or the working of historic forces,’ 
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which have their root in human nature. As 
a teacher he felt a warm personal interest 
in his pupils ; and they on their part are 
said to have been singularly drawn to him. 
Apart from his generous outgiving spirit, 
which placed his books, his learning, his 
advice freely at their service, there was 
something in the man that attracted them to 
him as to few other instructors, and es- 
tablished a bond of affection and respect that 
outlived the temporary relation of teacher 
and student, and often brought them back 
to him in later years for counsel and 
guidance. It is after all through this un- 
recorded influence on young men and women 
trained to be leaders in their several walks 
of life that his character and scholarship 
have sown their most fruitful seed. 


CLEMENT LAWRENCE SMITH. 
Harvard University. 


PROFESSOR SELLAR, LL.D. 


Witiiam YounG Sexvar, Professor of 


Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, 


whose work as an appreciative critic of 
Roman literature is increasingly valued by 
the reading world, died at his country 
residence of Kenbank, in Galloway, Scot- 
land, on the 12th of October, 1890. His 
last illness, jaundice, arising from a chill, 
was short and sharp. But it is consolatory 
to think that throughout the preceding 
summer he had been in better health than 
for some years previously, and had had much 
enjoyment in his work and in the society of 
intimate friends. A tour in Italy, made 
soon after the conclusion of the winter 
session, in which he visited the haunts of 
favourite Latin poets, had seemed to revive 
him and to restore his strength. 

An estimate of his contributions to the 
literature of scholarship must be reserved 
for some more competent hand, and were it 
not an impertinence on my part there is not 
time for it now. But a brief outline of his 
uneventful life from one whose acquaintance 
with him dates from thirty-five years ago 
may not be unwelcome to those who have 
been interested by his writings. 

At an early age he was sent from his 
northern home in Sutherlandshire to com- 
pete with those who were two or three years 
his seniors as a pupil of the Edinburgh 
Academy, then at the height of its renown 


as a classical seminary and threatening to 
supplant the ancient High School. Under 
strict and somewhat stern surveillance, with 
the single motive of excelling to please his 
father, he kept steadily at the top of his 
class, until at fourteen he carried off the 
‘dux medal’ from the whole school. Of 
those seven years of schooling he always 
retained many genial and humorous memo- 
ries, but on the whole he looked back upon 
them as a time of gloom, in which the 
affections were starved and the intellect 
prematurely forced. He used himself to 
trace some of the liability to illness which 
haunted him in later life to that early pres- 
sure. But on the other hand there can be 
no doubt that to the extreme accuracy of 
Andrew Carmichael and to the great teaching 
powers of the rector, Archdeacon Williams 
(he had been the nominee of John Lockhart 
and Sir Walter Scott), Sellar owed the solid 
and lasting foundation of the ripe scholar- 
ship which he afterwards displayed. 

From the Academy young Sellar proceeded 
to the University of Glasgow, where he con- 
tinued to distinguish himself, and at seven- 
teen was appointed Snell Exhibitioner to 
Balliol College, a position which had pre- 
viously been held by Archibald Tait (since 
Archbishop of Canterbury), and Sir William 
Hamilton, the metaphysician. But following 
the native instinct and the paternal wish, 
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aiév apiorevey, the youth could not be con- 
tented without obtaining ‘the blue ribbon 
of English scholarship,’ and he was a winner 
of the Balliol Scholarship in 1843. 

When he went to Glasgow, Edmund 
Lushington had recently succeeded Sir Daniel 
Sandford as Professor of Greek. And one 
of those abiding admirations which never 
waned nor wearied was awakened in Sellar’s 
mind by the inaugural lecture on Greek lit- 
erature, in which the young Cambridge 
scholar of twenty-five exhibited a maturity 
and comprehensiveness of judgment only 
equalled by the rich gracefulness and noble 
dignity of the style. 

The Chair of Latin had been held for 
some years by Professor William Ramsay— 
best known perhaps for his Roman Antiqui- 
ties, but deserving credit also for other 
lasting contributions to learning. He was 
at that time deeply engaged with original 
work for Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries of Classical 
Antiquities and Classical Biography, which 
were published severally in 1842 and 1843. 
Ramsay’s influence, as will be seen presently, 
is a factor not to be ignored in studying the 
formation of Sellar’s mind. His friendship 
with both these teachers and their families 
was life-long; and he was also at Glasgow 
brought into close relations with Norman 
Macleod, which led to a friendship with him 
and his that was maintained until the end. 
And to the end continued also another 
friendship which originated in the transition 
from Glasgow to Oxford. To prepare for 
Balliol, he went, probably by Professor 
Lushington’s advice, to Mr. William Dobson, 
who had been third Classic in Lushington’s 
and Thompson of Trinity’s year, and was 
for many years at the head of Cheltenham 
College. He spent some months of great 
enjoyment in that quiet household. 

At Balliol he found companionships such 
as heretofore he can have hardly known. 
The Balliol scholars of that date have been 
celebrated by the late Principal Shairp in 
one of the best known of his poems. There 
was Arthur Hugh Clough, there was 
Matthew Arnold, there was Robert Morier, 
there was Shairp himself, there were Grant 
and Sandars, and others destined along with 
Sellar to be Fellows of Oriel. There, too, 
it must never be forgotten, not as scholar 
but as fellow, was one hardly removed from 
boyhood, but already plying eagerly that 
elder brother’s part which has won him 
reverence from so many generations of 
Oxford men—he of whom Sellar used to 
speak to his mother (as she herself once told 
the present writer) as ‘the divine Jowett.’ 
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It was now more than ever previously that 
there was developed in him the passion for 
companionship which never left him. Now 
too, about the time of his first-class degree, 
he began to feel some reaction from the long 
previous strain. An inequality of health and 
spirits, ending with a period of pronounced 
illness, gave some anxiety to his friends. He 
went to Malvern, where the hydropathic treat- 
ment was in full activity, but neither then 
nor afterwards was led to a belief in water- 
cures. The real cure was found in regular 
and not too severe occupation. After gain- 
ing the Oriel Fellowship in 1850, he taught 
for a while in the young University of 
Durham, but was called away in the follow- 
ing year toassist his friend Professor William 
Ramsay, who had broken down in health. 
Two years thus spent in Glasgow were among 
the most eventful in his life. For they led 
the way to a result most fruitful in after 
happiness—his marriage to Miss Eleanor 
M. Dennistoun. Nor can it be supposed 
that the renewal of intercourse with his 
former teachers was without effect on his 
intellectual growth. The speculations of 
young Oxford in those days, when the 
Tractarian party were losing hold, and 
neither the Broad-Church nor the Posi- 
tivist nor the Socialist movement had yet 
begun, were apt to be, if wide-sweeping, yet 
somewhat vague. ‘That could not be said of 
Lushington’s Inaugural, nor of Ramsay’s 
articles ‘ Agricultura,’ ‘ Cicero,’ ‘ Juvenalis,’ 
‘ Lucilius,’ ‘ Lucretius.’ It can hardly have 
been accidental that in his years at St. 
Andrews, first as Assistant to the Professor 
of Greek (1853—1859), and afterwards 
(1859—1863) as Professor, he should have 
applied his well-proved powers of thought 
and of composition to similar themes. His 
essays on ‘Lucretius’ (Oxford Essays, 1855), 
and on the ‘ Characteristics of Thucydides ’ 
(Oaford Essays, 1857), were the first-fruits 
of these special studies. Then, shortly 
before he became a candidate for the Chair 
of Humanity in Edinburgh, there appeared 
his first substantial volume, The Roman 
Poets of the Republic. 

A pleasing testimony to Sellar’s influence 
as a teacher at St. Andrews is given by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in acontribution toa fugitive 
publication called Alma Mater’s Mirror 
(Edinburgh, 1887). He had then and always 
the power of interesting his pupils even 
more in the literature than in the minutiae 
of the language, which a schoiar of Andrew 
Carmichael’s was, however, in no danger of 
neglecting. He was also famous for main- 
taining order. ‘He has been over the 
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ground before you to make it smooth, like 
a great roller,’ said Mrs. Ferrier to his 
successor in the Greek Chair. ‘ You will 
find them in good training, like a set of 
young pointers ’ was his own expression. 

Apart from duties which were not felt as 
heavy, Mr. and Mrs. Sellar at St. Andrews 
were the life of a society that was otherwise 
not wanting in living powers. The Ferriers, 
the Shairps, the Tullochs, James D. Forbes 
and his family, Professor and Mrs. Veitch 
and others, lived together there on terms of 
close intimacy and cordial friendliness. And 
in those years Sellar began the practice 
which he continued afterwards of making 
the acquaintance of young scholars and 
opening his house to them. I myself was a 
happy guest at Abbey Park in 1855. It 
was something of a wrench to him to leave 
St. Andrews. <A lover of games and of the 
open air, he was devoted to golf, which he 
enjoyed none the less for not being a first- 
class player. And the familiar coterie was 
more congenial to his tastes than a larger 
and less intimate society. His acute con- 
scientiousness also shrank a little from the 
great increase of responsiblity involved in 
the change. How he fulfilled the charge 
now committed to him through the long 
tenure of twenty-seven years is matter 
of notoriety. His pupils, with their high 
academical distinctions and, in more than 
one case, successful authorship, witness 
silently, as they will no doubt witness loudly, 
to the fact. 

Companionship was as the breath of life 
to Sellar. And it was in close companion- 
ship that his entire freedom from anything 
approaching to envy, his genial humour, so 
often directed against himself, his true 
modesty and his high and delicate sense of 
personal honour, were most conspicuously felt. 
He had the sincerity of genius and, if sucha 
thing is possible, he might be called candid 
to a fault. 
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The loss of friends was the most real of 
losses to him. And as menso different from 
each other yet so allied to him as Henry 
Lancaster, Sir Alexander Grant, and John 
Campbell Shairp—the first two suddenly— 
passed one by one into the silent world, a 
portion of his own vitality seems to have 
ebbed away from him. Last of all came the 
loss of his younger brother Alexander, in 
whose public career he had taken such justi- 
fiable pride, and with whom he had constantly 
communicated his thoughts, especially on 
things political ;—this was a blow from 
which he never entirely recovered. Against 
the loss, however, it is right to set the gain. 
In some of his travels he had the fellowship 
of Professor George Ramsay, in others 
that of Mr. Alfred Benn; and he had I 
think made the acquaintance of Comparetti, 
whose ‘works he greatly valued. Sir Charles 
Bowen’s translation of Virgil had pleasantly 
renewed a former intimacy, and I trust I may 
not intrude too far on personal matters if I 
allude to the comfort which he had in his 
later years from his colleague in the Edin- 
burgh Chair of Greek, with whom he found 
himself in perfect sympathy, and to whom he 
characteristically looked up with admiration. 
Professor Butcher has the rare happiness, 
while yet in life, dvavtaywviorw edvoia Teripjo- 
Oat. 

The book on Virgil, the first instalment of 
The Poets of the Augustan Age, was published 
in 1877 and, together with Zhe Roman Poets 
of the Republic, has been for some time in a 
second edition. | 

In conclusion, let me repeat the hope 
which has been expressed by an eminent 
scholar, whom Sellar was one of the first to 
estimate at his true worth, that the studies 
on Horace, Ovid, Propertius and other Latin 
poets on which Professor Sellar was latterly 
engaged may be found to be in a sufficiently 
advanced state for early publication. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens ; 
being a translation of a portion of the 
‘Attica’ of Pausanias by MarGaret DE G. 
VERRALL, with introductory essay and 
archaeological commentary by Jane E. 
Harrison. London, Macmillan and Co. 
1890. 16s. 


Tuis is a valuable book, and one of a novel 
sort. It has been sometimes spoken of as if 


it belonged to the class represented by Dyer’s 
Ancient Athens, but Miss Harrison has been 
careful to explain in her preface that topo- 
graphy and monuments have, for her, only a 
subordinate importance. Her ‘aim has been 
to discuss in full detail every topographical 
point that could bear upon mythology, and, 
for the sake of completeness, to touch, but 
very briefly, on such non-mythological mon- 
uments as were either noted by Pausanias 
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or certainly existed in his day’ (p. iv.). 
Accordingly the book consists, first of a de- 
scription of ancient Athens, based upon all 
available evidence, literary, epigraphical, and 
monumental ; and, secondly, of copious my- 
thological and mythographical discussions 
interwoven with the foregoing, besides a 
separate introductory essay on The Mytho- 
logy of Athenian Local Cults. 

As regards the first part of this under- 
taking, Miss Harrison’s work has been, as 
she herself tells us, that of a critical com- 
piler rather than that of an originator. She 
has read extensively in the literature of the 
subject, and has had the inestimable privilege 
of appropriating the unpublished views of 
Dr. Dérpfeld. The result is a mass of in- 
formation and speculation about the topo- 
graphy and buildings of ancient Athens 
which was before accessible with difficulty 
or not at all. That some of the positions 
advanced will have to be modified or aban- 
doned in the light of future discoveries, Dr. 
Dérpfeld himself would probably be the last 
to deny. But for some time to come this 


book will be mdispensable to every English- 
speaking student of Athenian antiquities. 
I must, however, express my regret that this 
part of the work was not undertaken by 
some one to whom it had a primary impor- 


tance. Indeed, I venture to think that both 
mythology and monuments would have 
gained by being completely separated in 
treatment. To begin with, Miss Harrison 
does not pretend to give complete descrip- 
tions of even the most important buildings. 
Thus she gives no grounc-plan of the 
‘Theseum,’ and only the most meagre 
account of its architectural features. For 
the structural details of the Dionysiac 
theatre—excepting those most recently dis- 
covered—she refers us (p. 271) to ‘many 
large and easily accessible books.’ Similarly 
for the Parthenon (p. 431). In the account 
of the Propylaea we get a réswmé of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s brilliant demonstration of the 
original plan of Mnesicles, but scarcely a 
notion of the appearance of the several 
facades of the completed edifice. The great 
complex of rock-cuttings in the Pnyx region 
is dismissed with the barest mention (p. 107). 
The small Ionic temple by the Ilissos, drawn 
and described by Stuart, is, I believe, not 
alluded to. In short Miss Harrison’s prin- 
ciple in dealing with the monuments seems 
to have been to record pretty fully the most 
recent discoveries and to touch rather lightly, 
‘for the sake of completeness,’ on points 
adequately dealt with in older hand-books. 
The information given may in general be im- 
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plicitly trusted so far as it goes. It is not true 
however, as stated on p. 345, that the tri- 
glyphs of the choregic monument of Nicias 
were coloured blue and red ; the colour on 
the triglyphs was blue only. On p. 203 we 
read of ‘two and a half inches |sic/ read 
arches] of the aqueduct which led from the 
klepsydra to the turret’ of the Tower of the 
Winds. But Dr. Dérpfeld seems to have 
proved that the said arches have nothing to 
do with the tower (see the excellent article 
‘Windsturm’ in Baumeister’s Denkmdiler). 
Now and then self-contradictory opinions are 
implied, as when we are told (p. 43) that ‘ we 
have no evidence that the Metrotén was ever 
a temple,’ while the immediately succeeding 
paragraphs repeatedly assume the existence 
of atemple. But slips of this kind are not 
numerous or serious. In treating of epi- 
graphical and literary evidence, Miss Har- 
rison is a much less trustworthy guide. This 
part of her work stands in need of a search- 
ing revision—a statement of which I will 
submit a few specimen proofs. The epi- 
graphical argument as to the date of the 
‘Theseum’ (p. 116) is confusedly and in- 
accurately given. Thucydides does not say 
that the assembly occasionally met in the 
Athenian theatre (p. 110) ; he speaks of the 
theatre in Munychia. If Thucydides had 
said what Miss Harrison credits him with, 
it would have told strongly against Dr. 
Dorpfeld’s view, here adopted, of the Lycur- 
gean date of the Athenian theatre. 

The battle of Oenoé is said (p. 132) to have 
been fought about 388 B.c. Miss Harrison 
has probably been misled by Curtius who 
follows a combination of Kirchhoff’s, now 
abandoned by its author. The date of the bat- 
tle is wholly unknown (see Kirchhoff, Studien 
zur Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets, 4th 
edition p. 142). It is rather amusing to read 
(p. 146) that ‘Chrysippus seems to have been 
one of the most popular of all the Stoic 
philosophers’ ; ei p yap jv Xpvourros, ovK dv 
qv orod. And Juvenal does not say that 
‘everywhere was to be found the bust of 
Chrysippus’; he is speaking only of the 
premises of hypocritical philosophers (Juv. 
II. 5). At the foot of p. 190 Miss Harrison 
quotes from the Pseudo-Dicaearchus a passage 
referring to the Olympieium of Antiochus, as 
if it were by the genuine Dicaearchus and 
referred to the structure begun by Pisi- 
stratus, 

There is a batch of errors in the account 
of the Street of Tripods. These tripods were 
not generally, if ever, dedicated for victories 
in tragic contests (p. 241 at foot), but rather 
for victories in lyric contests. The victor 
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did not receive his prize from his tribe (p. 242), 
but from the state. It was not Plutarch (p. 
243), but Demetrius of Phalerum, who ap- 
pealed to the tripod of Aristides for proof of 
his wealth. Pausanias does not imply (idid.) 
that the Satyr of Praxiteles stood on a tripod ; 
rather, he speaks of the tripods as containing 
(weptexovres) works of art, whatever that may 
mean. It is strange to be told (p. 246) that 
the monument of Lysicrates was ‘in Stuart’s 
time (1831) cleared of the soil that had ac- 
cumulated round its base’; Stuart died in 
1788. It would be easy to extend the fore- 
going list, but the examples given may 
suffice. 

In the field of mythology Miss Harrison’s 
most original contribution consists of three 
illustrations of the theory ‘that in many, 
even the large majority of cases, ritwal prac- 
tice misunderstood explains the elaboration of 
myth’ (p. iii.). I regret to say that in the 
handling of this theory I find no approach to 
scientific rigour ; the results command con- 
viction as little as the once fashionable 
vagaries of the devotees of the Dawn. Fully 
to justify this verdict would take as many 
pages as the original exposition, and I must 
confine myself to pivotal considerations. The 
first case—that of Erichthonios—is much 


the best made out, yet even here doubts 


arise. If we accept Miss Harrison’s tacit 
identification of Arrhetophoria with Arrhe- 
phoria (for Arrephoria at the top of p. xxxv. 
read Arrhetophoria), then according to 
the scholium quoted on pp. 102—3 the 
mysterious objects carried by the Hersephori 
would seem to have been zAdopara of snakes 
and men. This being so, how can épanddpos 
mean ‘carrier of sucklings’? And how 
should a époy carried give rise to a Herse 
who carried? The second myth subjected 
to this method is that of Erigone. Here the 
explanation turns on the assumption that 
*AAjris Was indistinguishable in pronunciation 
from *Adcirs. This is throwing phonetic 
science to the winds. The third case is the 
story of Cephalus and Procris. Strabo, 
speaking of the ‘Lovers’ Leap’ at the 
southern end of Leucadia (x. 452), mentions 
a legend that the first to take the fatal leap 
was Cephalus. He then adds that it was 
the custom yearly, at the festival of Apollo, 
to hurl a criminal from this cliff, as an 
averter of evil. From this we are asked to 
infer that ‘Kephalos is, like Aletis, a 
mythical piaculum invented to account for 
a cultus practice. His slaying of Prokris, 
and his death by the leap from tne rock, are 
the main original elements of the myth, 
especially his leap from the rock, a factor 
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often omitted, but really central and essen- 
tial.’ Now it is conceivable enough that the 
religious practice in question might have 
given birth to a story of a guilty prototype. 
But Strabo expressly tells us that Cephalus’s 
suicide was due toa disappointed passion for 
Pterelas. On theother hand, no version of the 
Cephalus-Procris story so much as hints at the 
death of Cephalus ; nor does Miss Harrison 
succeed in pointing out a plausible connexion 
between any feature of this story and the 
practice described by Strabo. 

Miss Harrison is at her best in the inter- 
pretation and appraisal of works of ancient 
art. Out of much that is good, I may single 
out for mention her closing pages, in which 
she advances the novel and taking suggestion 
that the reserve with which emotion is ex- 
pressed in the Attic grave-reliefs is due to 
the derivation of the type: ‘the scene of 
actual human sorrow was cast in the type 
already fixed of divine worship.’ 

The illustrations of the book are numerous. 
Those of vase-paintings, sculptures and the 
like generally answer their purpose fairly 
well ; those of sites and buildings are often 
too indistinct to be of much value, Greek 
words are printed with great disregard of 
the rules of accent, and the proof-reading 
generally is very careless. There are besides 
numerous slips of the pen, such as the 
writing of Delphi and Delphic for Delos and 
Delian three times (pp. exxviii., 186, 564) ; 
this has even got into the index. Miss 
Harrison’s translations from the Greek are 
sometimes seriously wrong ; examples on pp. 
138, 162, 332. Mrs. Verrall’s work bears a 
different stamp. I have examined it far 
enough to satisfy myself that it is in general 
scholarly and skilful. To pronounce it 
flawless would be to pronounce it a super- 
human achievement. 


F. B. TarBe tt. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BRITISH MUSEUM. 


1. An Ionic capital, from Ephesus. 

2. The following antiquities excavated in two sites 
in Cyprus, viz. Limniti and Polis-tes-Chrysokhou, 
in the year1889. Presented by the Committee of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund, Nos. a-g are from Polis- 
—tes-Chrysokhou, /# from Limniti. 

a. Inscriptions. Limestone block inscribed in 
Cypriote characters which have been inlaid with 
bronze ; the epitaph of Kreon son of Gillikas (Journal 
of Hellenic Studies xi. p. 64, no. 6). 

Long slab of limestone with Cypriote inscription, 
the epitaph of Timoanassa (ibid. p. 69, no. 14). 

Fragment of marble with part of an inscription in 
what appear to be archaic Greek characters (cbid. ). 
74, no. 18). 

Fragment of a Latin inscription. 
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b. Architecture. Limestone capital of a column 
formed of palm leaves (ibid. p. 28, fig. 4). 

c. Gold and Silver. <A pair of plated bronze ban- 
gles, each terminating in two golden heads of rams 
(ibid. pl. v. 1). 

A cylindrical amulet case in gold, decorated with 
palmettes in filagree (ibid. pl. v. 4). 

A gold pendant of beaten work in form of a Sphinx, 
with chain (ibid. pl. v. 7 

Three gold pendants from a necklace, with granu- 
lated patterns (ibid. pl. v. 5). 

Mouthpiece of beaten gold (ibid. pl. v. 8). 

d. Bronze arm ot a statuette. 

e. Glass &c. Three cups, one ofa fine amber colour, 
another bearing the inscription EYPOLYNH 
in raised letters. 

An alabastron vf Phoenician glass, blue and 
white. 

A finger ring with hollow bezel for a seal, a scara- 
boid with lion devouring a bull, and a scaraboid en- 
graved with rude signs. 

jf. Pottery (ibid. pp. 41-51). A pinax pierced for 
suspension, painted with the design of a Sphinx (ébid. 
p. 41, fig. 7). 

Lekythos, winged female and four other figures 
(ibid. p. 43, figs. 8a, 8b). 

Kylix, horseman and youth (cbid. p. 45, fig. 10). 

Kylix, on each side a galloping centaur (in minia- 
ture style). 

Kotyle, red-figured, man with thyrsos, and nymph 
with torch. 

Lekythos, Adonis (?), Aphrodite, and Nymphs (ibid. 
pl. 1v.). 

Askos, Seilenos and bull in red figures; and an 
askos with lion’s head in relief. 

Two kylikes and a deep cup with votive wreath 
painted in white ; a series of seventeen vases of local 
fabrics. 

g. Terracottas (ibid. pp. 51-54). Draped figure 
reclining on a couch, draped figure seated, a figure 
standing beside a couch partly broken away, two 
statuettes and two heads. 

h. From Limniti. Bronze statuette of a warrior 
(ibid. p. 89, fig. 9). Terracotta female head (<bid. p. 
94, fig. 12). 

3. a. Marble bust of Antinous, about half life 
size. The workmanship is good, though apparently 
the head is unfinished. 

b. Fragment of painting in tempera on wood panel 
(part of a mummy portrait ?), part of the nose, right 
eye and right ear of a woman’s face nearly full to 
front ; in the ear is a earring (part wanting) of the 
type with gold hoop and pearls strung on it: over 
this car falls a lock of black hair. On the left, upon 
the background of slate colour, is painted in white 
CAPATII, perhaps part of the lady’s name, the 
other half of which may have becn on the right- 
hand side of the portrait; possibly this was 
Zapami[ds, or some such name. 

c. Small flat panel of terracotta about 2} in. high 
by 2} in. broad, with low relief pressed from a mould 
of the class used for decorating vases of the Tarentine 
fabric. Herakles strides across the body of the Hydra 
to r. striking it with his club; his back is turned 
ay spectator: on his left arm is a mantle or 
skin. 

4. An iron sword and iron spear-head, from Spain. 
The sword (21 in. long) is of the type which is 
slightly curved, the blade (which is broadest at the 
end near the point) forming the interior of the curve. 
The handle is bent over so as to form an ear-shaped 
opening for the hand: the wood, or ivory, for which 
the rivets still remain, has perished. 


5. a. Portrait-bust of an elderly Roman lady, 
painted in tempera on a wood panel, from Rubaiyat 
in the Fayoum : evidently from a mummy and of the 
same period as those published in Petrie’s Hawara, 
viz, third century A.p. The portrait is hard and 
somewhat coarse, but it is in excellent condition and 
a good example of tempera: speciaily interesting is 
the treatment of the grey hair and the wrinkled fore- 
head. Ht. 124 in. by 7} in. 

b. A lamp (?) in the form of a pig, of which the 
tail, arched over the back (broken), has formed the 
handle ; the orifice for oil is in the back, that for the 
wick extends from the ears to the snout. It is of 
Roman period and of fine yellow glaze: bought at 
Cairo. 

c. Terracotta mask of a comic actor, from the 
Fayoum : round the head is a broad fillet ; over this 
sage the mantle. The side is broken away. Ht. 2 in. 

13 in. 

if Shell cameo, ht. 23 in. A youth wearing chla- 
mys, 1]. foot raised on a rock, brandishes with botn 
hands over his head some object which he is about to 
hurl to the r. where the design is broken away : from 
Tartis. 

e. Archaic marble xoanon, a female figure of the 
usual ‘ island’ type, but somewhat advanced model- 
ling ; the arms, which cross below the breasts, are 
carved partly free ; the legs are entirely in the round, 
with naturalistic elbows and ankles. Ht. 8 in. 
Amorgos. 

J. Terracotta antefixa, mask of tauromorphic 
bearded figure to front ; from Tarentum ; the same 
type asin J.H.S. iv. pl. xxxii. but more complete. 

g. Terracotta antefixa, in tragic mask. Ht. 64 in. 
by 74 in. Cumae. 

h. Two terracotta impressions of gems: female 
with spear (Artemis?) extending her hand, behind 
her a tree: Hermes holding caduceus, leaning arm 
onacolumn. Tarentum. 

i. Terracotta relief (part of a vase ?) representing 
apparently a Roman portrait head. Smyrna. 

k. Part of a terracotta rectangular pinax, pierced 
with two holes for suspension: painted with black 
figures in a careless style ; a girl running to r. beside 
an object which is almost all broken away. Athens. 

1. Two terracotta moulds; the one is for an 
Egyptian figure of Osiris, and has traces of red colou:. 
The other is part of a large composition, representing 
a column surmounted by an amphora, beside which 
has probably stood a statue (?). Tarentum. 

m. Ten of the terracotta disks or weights of 
which so many have been found at Tarentum: the 
subjects in relief are as follows: (i) Eros flying to r. 
holding wreath (?) ; (ii) Eros kneeling on one knee to 
front ; (iii) Taras on dolphin to r. ; (iv) Aphrodite 
on swan flying to front; (v) owl, as on coins of 
Athens, beside some object ; (vi) both sides covered 
with portions of impression from a stamp which has 
a band of Maeander below a band of anthemion ; (vii) 
comic actor to front, holding torch (?) ; (viii) two 
figures, between them an object which is unintelli- 
gible; (ix) incuse, FHMIQBéAwv; cf. J.H.S. 


iv. p. 156; (x)incuse, AYOTPI (sic). Tarentum. 
n. Two leaden objects of uncertain use. Ephesos. 
o. Three theatre tickets, viz. (i) ivory disk, on one 

side VIII incised ; (ii) ivory in form of a shell, on 

flat side incised V1; (iii) rock crystal disk, on one 
side incised XIIII. Pozzuoli. 

p. Bronze mirror, the edge on both sides decorated 
with wave pattern of line aud dots. Bologna. 

q. Bronze boss (diam. 84 in.) with handle at the 
back ; decorated on the face with patterns, repousse¢, 
pointille and punched in. Perugia. 
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r. Bronze circular object of archaic period : within 
the circle is wrought @ jour a rude outline of a 
human figure between two birds: on the outside of 
the circle at even distances are attached three oblong 
loops. Bologna. 

s. A pair of bronze bracelets formed of twisted wire. 
Megara. 

t. Bronze 
Rome. 

wu. Bronze mace head, from near Rome. This is of 
nearly conical form, with eight longitudinal and 
equidistant flanges. It corresponds to the Persian 
mace of six flanges, shish-per, which was used in 
ancient Persia ot is carried to this day in the south 
of that country. 

v. Shell of rock crystal. 
bria. 


necklace with pendent ring. Near 


_ 2 2 ‘ 
From Reggio in Cala- 


Revue Archéologique. May-June, 1890. Paris. 


1. Deloche ; seals and signet-rings of the Mero- 
vingian period continued : several cuts in text. 2. 
Heuzey ; publishes a note by M. Maspero on the slab 
with reliefs in the Louvre (see Ker. Arch. 1890 
p. 145, pl. iv.—v. ; C.R. 1890, p. 322). M. Maspero 
thinks that such reliefs, though possibly the work of 
Syrian artists, were executed in Egypt. M. Heuzey 
thinks that the figures are Egyptian auxiliaries, pro- 
bably of Asiatic origin. 3. Th. Reinach ; a portrait of 
Pompey: a new reproduction of the bust published 
by Helbig in Rém. Mitth. i. p. 37, pl. 1: plate. 4. 
Blanchet ; publishes a bronze in form of a vase-handle, 
decorated with figures representing a conquered nation 
aud warriors ; compares these figures with reliefs on 
Trajan’s column: plate. 5. de Baye; the necropolis 
of Mouranka in Russia: tombs discovered last year, 


containing objects attributed to the Tartars of the 


fourteenth century. 6. Toulouze ; discovery of 
Roman remains at the s. extremity of the Butte 
Sainte-Geneviéve and other sites in Paris : thirty-six 
cuts. 7. Mowat ; inscriptions of the city of the Lin- 
gones preserved at Dijon and at Langres (continued 
trom dier. Arch. 1889, p. 363—379). 

Note on a basilica recently discoved at Doukla, by 
Gérard ; and on the inscriptions therein, by Cagnat ; 
on the Vienna ‘ Attischen Grabreliefs,’ by Perrot ; 
Reviews. Cagnat’s ‘Cours d’ Epigraphie’ ; Tardieu’s 
‘Géographie de Strabon’; Moreau’s ‘Album Car- 
anda’; Wilpert’s ‘Principienfragen der christlichen 
Archaeologie’; Engelmann’s ‘Bilder-atlas zum 
Homer.’ 


The Same. July—August, 1890. 


1. de Morgan; the prehistoric necropoleis of 
North Persia ; the result of two months’ researches 
among the dolmens of Lenkoran; five cuts. 2. 
Blanchet ; contributions to the Gallo-Roman epi- 
graphy of Saintes. 8. Mowat; continues his article 
froin last issue (no. 7 above) : two plates. 4. Delisle ; 
imitation of ancient writings by the scribes of 
mediaeval times: two plates. 5. Audollent ; winged 
Victory of the Museum of Constantine (Algeria) ; a 
bronze statuette, perhaps of the first or second century 
A.D.: the type is that of the Paionios statue. An 
inscription shows that it stood on a globe in the hand 
of a silver statue of Jupiter in the Capitol at Cirta : 
plate. 6. S. Reinach ; on a passage of Sidonius Apol- 
linaris, disposing of the evidence (based on this pas- 
sage) of the activity of volcanoes in Gaul a.p. 471—5. 
7. Babin; note on the employment of triangles 
in the relative proportions of Greek monuments. 
Shows from various examples that ‘in Greek architec- 
ture, beside the modular system in which all the parts 
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of an edifice express themselves in the function of a 
common measure, there were also geometric methods 
based upon the employment of triangles, and a par- 
ticular method based on the equilateral triangle’: 
twenty cuts. 8. Jourdanne ; restoration of a ‘ pagus’ 
of l’Aude ; discusses the position of the district of 
Carbadés. 

Note by de Mély on article 5 of preceding issue ; 
the custom of covering the long tresses of hair, noted 
by M. de Baye at Mouranka, is paralleled among the 
Kalmucks of the Don and Volga steppes. 

Reviews. ‘Ephemeris Epigraphica’ VII (addita- 
menta ad Corpus, vol. VII); de Jubainville’s ‘Re- 
cherches sur |’ origine de la propriété fonciére’ &c. 
Cagnat ; review of epigraphical publications relating 
to Roman antiquity. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. May— 


December, 1890. Athens and Paris. 


1. Homolle ; accounts and inventories of the Delian 
temples in the year 279 ; publishes a large intact stele 
engraved on ali sides ; on face A are recorded the cash 
in hand, the receipts for the year, such as farm pro- 
perty, leases, capital and interest on loans recovered 
&c. ; current expenses, salaries &c. ; the balanced 
account and formula of transmission. On face B are 
the inventories of the Artemision, the temple ot 
Apollo, the temple of the Seven Statues, the temple 
of Eileithyia, and the Chalkotheke. On the sides are 
mainly supplements tothe above accounts. Containing 
a mass of curious information on all sorts of subjects 
connected with ancient Greek life: two plates, .2. 
Fougtres ; bas relief of Tegea representing a lioness : 
probably inspired, at a later period, by the sculptures 
on the temple of Athene Alea: plate. 3. Foucart; 
an Athenian inscription (C. /. A. iii. 68, from copies 
of Spon and Fourmont, now rediscovered), 4. Th. 
Reinach ; letter to Comm. J. B. de Rossi on the 
Temple of Hadrian at Cyzicus; researches partly 
based upon unpublished notes of Cyriac of Ancona, 
found by M. a Rossi in the Vatican, Naples and 
Parma: with plan of the temple. 5. Jamot; votive 
stele found in the hieron of the Muses: the inscrip- 
tion incomplete, mentions Hesiod and the Muses; 
the relief shows the bust of a curious figure of which 
the interpretation is doubtful ; two plates. 6. Lechat: 
the archaic statues of the Akropolis Museum, con- 
tinued ; discusses (vii) their polychromy ; compares it 
with the Egyptian usage— ‘colouring as conventional 
as possible, crude tints applied without any intention 
of truth ’—(viii) their interpretation. 7. Radet and 
Paris; an inscription relating to Ptolemy son of 
Thraseas. 8. Foucart; on the sculptures and date of 
some buildings of Epidauros : the Timotheos who 
furnished models for the sculptures of the temple of 
Asklepios (Epnu. ’Apx. 1886, p. 145) is the same 
sculptor who worked on the; Mausoleum: the temple 
dates from about B.c. 375—380; the Polyklcitos, 
whom Pausanias mentions as having constructed the 
theatre and the tholos, is Polykleitos the younger. 
9. Fougtres ; a statuette of Telesphoros and a female 
head, from Mantineia: two plates and cut. 10. 
Holleaux ; bronze statuette found at the temple of 
Apollo Ptoos: plate. 11. Doublet and Deschamps ; 
thirty-six inscriptions of Caria, 12. Defrasse and 
Lechat ; notes on Epidauros ; the tholos was a building 
which covered the sacred source of Asklepios ; dis- 
cussing the identification of the altar of Asklepios: 
two plans, 13. Bérard ; inscription recording the 
dedication of two statues to the proconsul Voconius 
Saxa. 14. Cousin ; addendum to his article on the 
letter of Darius Hystaspes (Bulletin, xiii. p. 529). 
15. Bérard ; two Attic inscriptions. 
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Rimische Mittheilungen. 1890: part 2. Rome. 

1. Mommsen ; a new sylloge epigraphica of the 
fifteenth century. 2. Milani; publishes an Etruscan 
bronze mirror case with relief representing Dionysos, 
Eirene and Ploutosas in Euripides Bacchac 416—420 ; 
with a discussion of the types of Eirene and of the 

up: plate, two cuts. 3. Mau; excavations in 
Pompeii 1888—1890 ; the present description refers 
to Insula viii. 2: plan. 4. Savignoni; two monuments 
with inscriptions of artists ; the one, from the agora 
of Gortyna, gives the leg of a figure (perhaps an 
emperor) beside which is a little statuette of Attis ; 
signed by Athenaios son of Dionysios, a Parian (cf. 
Lowy, Inschr. Gr. Bildh, n. 466). The other is the 
lower part of a colossal female figure, discovered vear 
the first ; it represents probably Fortuna, and is 
signed by Eisidotos an Athenian ; twocuts. 5. Kern ; 
anew page of the Codex Coburgensis discovered by 
him in the Codex Ursinianus of the Vatican: with 
important drawings of ancient marbles, especially 
that of a relief which supplies the motive to a 
fragmentary relief of the Lateran (Benndorf-Schoene, 
no. 37): plate and cut. 6. Keller; a wall painting 
of the Villa Pamfili shows that the modern method 
of climbing a palm-tree by means of a circle of rope 
existed in antiquity also: two cuts. 


"Egnuepls ’Apxatodoyinn. 1889. Athens. 


1. Leonardos ; inscriptions of the Amphiareion, 
(continued from 1886, p. 53); nos. 24—33; 24, the 
earliest from this site, gives the name of an Athenian 
sculptor Strombichos ; 25, the signature of the 
Sikyonian Thoinias ; 26, alist of silver objects in the 
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Amphiareion; 28, honorary decree in favour of 
Pytheas, an official elected ém) ras xphvas ; 29, eight 
decrees of proxenia ; 30, eight similar decrees ; 31, 
two similar decrees; 32, two similar; 33, six 
similar. 2. Koumanoudes ; eleven inscriptions of 
Athens, Amorgos and Gytheium : to which Svoronos 
adds a note on the city of Koropissos in Numismatics. 
8. Svoronos; analecta numismatica; a variety of 
identifications of types on coins: two plates of coin 
types, five cuts in text. 4. Philios; publishes four 
archaic heads from Eleusis, recently found ; one has 
been fitted to a torso found some Leta away (see 
"Ed. "Ap x. 1884, pl. 8, figs. 5 and 5a): four plates. 
5. Tsountas ; researches in Laconia, and the tomb of 
Vaphio. In the spring of 1888 the author was 
appointed by the ’Apx. ‘Era:pfa to conduct researches; 
several Mykenaean sites were examined which con- 
tained little beside potsherds, but the main objective 
was the opening of the well known cupola grave mapa 
7» Bagetov. It differs from the Mykenae tombs in 
being built on the crest of a hill which is naturally 
conical, Even in the dromos no pottery later than 
Mykenaean was found. Within the tomb a large 
number of objects of the Mykenae period were found, 
and are carefully described, and for the most part ad- 
mirably illustrated on the four plates which accom- 
pany this article. Chief among these are the already 
famous gold cups with reliefs representing the hunt- 
ing and capture of bulls (pl. 9). 6. Philios ; excava- 
tions of ancient tombs in Eleusis (cf. Praktika, 
1884, p. 83; and plan in ibid. 1887): four cuts, two 
plans. 7. Svoronos ; addenda to his book ‘ Numis- 
matique de la Créte ancienne’: and addendum to his 
article on Koropissos (above, no. 2). 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. Leipzig, 1890. 


Heft 1 contains (1) C. Krauth Das Skythenland 
nach Herodotos, a careful study by a writer who is 
evidently acquainted with the district. (2) O. Apelt 
zu Platons Politeia V. 473 D, proposing af woAcrinad 
ptoes for ai roAAal @. (3) F. Vollbrecht Zur Ilias 
Tl 257-267, some comments on the wasp-simile. 
(4) E. Schulze Zur Odyssee, proposing ixdsow 
civadloiot in w 251, Shy rére y’ Hdn in x 184, and 
mviryos &Xé~wy in w 226. (5) B. Lupus Achradina, a 
long article controverting F. Haverfield’s opinion 
(Class. Rev. III. pp. 110—112) that the Avhradina 
was confined to the plain and did not include any of 
the heights of Epipolae. (6) A. Ludwich Bawbo und 
Demeter, an emendation of the Orphic fragment (215 
in Abel’s edition) preserved in the mpotpemrixds of 
Clemens Al. II. 20. The emendation is founded on 
Arnobius Adv. nationes V. 258g. (7) E. Brandes 
Zum 6ten wu. 8ten Buche der Aeneis, die Unterwelt u. 
der Schild des Aeneas, the first part of a long article, 
comparing these passages with Homer. (8) H. 
Kriege Zu Terentius, a criticism of the prologue to 
Hauton. 

Heft 2 contains (1) K. Brandt Zur Gesch. w. Com- 
position der Ilias Th. VIII., dealing chiefly with the 
twentieth book. (2) F. Seiler Die Katastrophe in 
Soph. Antigone, a defence of Sophocles’ technique 
against a criticism of Bellermann’s. (3) O. E. 
Schmidt Zur Kritik der Bricfe Ciceros an M. Brutus, 


partly an attempt to reconstruct the archetype of 
these letters, partly a criticism of Cicero’s policy in 
the Mutinensian war. (4) J. Lange Zu Plauwtus, 
some emendations. (5) E. Brandes Zum 6ten w. 
8ten Buche der Aeneis, continued. (6) R. Dressler 
Zu Cie. Phil. II. 68, suggesting horrere etiam sacpe 
wigilantem for furere etc. 

Heft 3 contains G. F. Unger Friihlings Anfang, 
the first part of an article intended to prove that, 
notwithstanding inconsistent observations of ancient 
authors, spring was popularly supposed, both by 
Greeks and Romans, to commence at the vernal 
equinox. (2) C. Haeberlin Zu Lysias XIII. 23, 
suggesting that jyyvavro and dpoAdyour should be 
transposed. (3) H. Kothe Die Bernsteininseln bei 
Timaios, a polemical article, maintaining that Sam- 
land, and not any more westerly island, was the chief 
source of amber. (4) F. Susemihl Zu den Biogr. 
von Bion u. Pittakos bei Diog. La., attempting first 
to define the limits of the two authorities from whom 
Diog. compiled his life of Bion, and secondly modi- 
fying, though not materially, some statements in a 
previous article on Pittakos. (5) E. Redslob Zu 
Plaut. Asin. V. 230, proposing annwm hune ut ne 
cum ete. (6) C. Stegmann Zur Kritik der Moralia 
Piutarchs, many emendations. (7) K. Wernicke 
Das Dubliner Demosthenes-relicf, contending that the 
Dublin relief is a copy, and a bad copy, of a relicf 
found at Verona (Diitschke IV. p. 275, No. 626) and 
that the title is spurious. (8) Th. Hultzsch Zw Dion. 
Cassius ed. Dindorf. |. fr. 57, 49, emending the text 
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with the help of Strabo. (9) N. Fritsch Zu Horatius 
Oden, chiefly exegetical notes. (10) W. Soliau Der 
Geburtstag des Augustus, a note on the 23rd Septem- 
ber, showing that this day was comitial, and not 
fastus, before the Caesarian calendar was introduced. 


Philologus, xviii. 1, first half contains :— 


I. R. Peppmiiller, Der Hymnus auf Pan. Emen- 
dations, followed by translation of whole.—II, B. 
Todt, Z. Erklérung u. Kritik von Aeschylus’ Schutz- 
jichenden. Emends several passages and concludes 
with a fuller examination of the exodos.—III. 
Joannes Ilberg, Galeniana. Readings from the margin 
of an Aldine at Dresden.—lV. R. Opitz, Weiteres 
2. Kritik des Rhetor Seneca.—V. M. Kiderlin, Zum 
X1. Buche des Quintilianus.—VI. G. F. Unger, Der 
Tod des Philippos Aridaios 316 v. Chr. Proves from 
the testimony of Porphyry (ap. Euseb.) and other 
considerations that the received date for the fall of 
Aridaeus is about nine months too early, and modifies 
other dates accordingly. 

Short notes: W. Schmid, Zmendationum ad 
Aristidem spec. I1I.—C Hiiberlin, Aeschyl. Suppl. 
555. ‘The line lost after this is Aesch. Fr. 305. 
Dind. emended to read ds Aéye: yépov alopua.’ 


The same, second half, contains : 

VII. K. Tiimpel, Lesbiaka, I. éwra AcoBlées. 
Attempts to construct the history of these in literature 
and mythology, starting from I. 130, 638, T. 246 and 
Hygin. Poet. Astron, Il. 24, p. 67.—VIII. W. Soltau, 
Die rémisch- karthagischen Vertraége. ‘The original 
treaties bore no dates : the second (Polybian) is to be 
placed about 343 3.c. ; itwas unfavourable to Romeand 
so not mentioned by Livy.’—IX. H. Bliimner, Ueber 
d. Farbenbezeichnungen bei d. rim. Dichtern. Dis- 
cusses albus and candidus.—X. W. Studemund, Die 
Sacra Argeorum. The topography in Varro LZ. L. 
V. 45-54. 

Miscellen :— 

1. O. Crusius, Hin Epigramm auf Hyllos den 
Herakliden, Polyb. xv. 16.—2. O. Bachmann, Zu 
Aristophanes. ‘Schnee’s modifications of the received 
text in Av. 648-57 and Ach. 317 sq. are unnecessary.’— 
8. A. Hiackermann, Zu Juvenal, Sat. viii. 1. 90, 
regum better than rerum: 1. 199 sq. follows Madvig 
(Op. ii. p. 181).—4. I. Antonibon, De codice Var- 
ronis Mutinenst.—5. E. Meyer, Pron und Haliaia 
in Argos. ‘ Haliaia was also the name of the judicial 
assembly at Argos : Pron was its place of meeting.’— 
6. W. Streit, Die polybianische Beschreibung der 
Schlacht bei Zama. Defends it against Delbriick.— 
7. H. Schiller, Zur Topographie des alten Alexan- 
dria.—8. Cr(usivs), Das Porsonische Gesetz bei den 
Komikern. ‘Is not observed ’—9. M. Hertz, Nach- 
tragliches Zu den Excerpta Palatina. 

Short notes :— 

K. Tiimpel, Zu Juba v. Mauretanien, Assigns frag. 
7 to his ‘Ouoidrnres—O. Immisch, 4d Orionem The- 
banwm. 


Rheinisches Museum, xliv. 3, contains :— 


F. Buecheler, Oskische Funde. Five new inscrip- 
tions from the necropolis of the ancient Capua, with 
explanations and comments.—A. Riese, Die Sweben. 
Attempts to construct their history from the refer- 
ences, especially in Caesar and ‘l'acitus, and concludes 
that they were not a tribe but a tribal confedera- 
tion.—P. Caucr, Zur homerischen Interpunktion. 
Showing how a change of punctuation improves the 
sense of many passages; ¢.g. in I. 336 he reads 
cider’. exe: 8 GAoxov Ovpapéa, TH mwapiavwv K.T.€,.— 
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C. Frick, Joseph Justus Scaliger u. d. Chroniken d, 
Victor Tunnunensis u. d. Joannes Biclarensis,— 
J. Bruns, Lucian und Oenomaus. An analysis of L,’s 
Zebs Tpaypdds aud Z. ’EAeyxéduevos, and attempt to 
show that the latter was inspired by a work of 0.’s, 
—J. Schmidt, Zama. Disputes Mommsen’s identi- 
fication (Hermes xx. p. 144 sq.) of Zama Regia with 
West Zama instead of E.—F. Blass, Demosthenische 
Studien. ‘ The use of aorist and imperfect forms is 
not fortuitous and the MS. testimony is mostly 
reliable.’— O. Rossbach, Kretische Miinzen und Sagen, 
—C. Cichorius, Hin Biindnissvertrag zwischen Rom 
und Methymna. Restores an inscription containing 
a treaty between Rome and Methymna, and by its 
means reconstructs that with Astypalaea.— O. Crusius, 
Ad poetas Latinos exegetica.—G. Hirschfeld, Z. a, 
Insehriften von Naukratis. Rejects E. Gardner's 
views on the date of foundation for Naucratis and on 
history of Ionic alphabet. Admits independence of 
Abu Simbel alphabet. $ is not an older form 
of $ but derived from Tsade (not Schin), and so the 
lonic alphabet divides into two groups ; finally, that 
of the powerful Miletus gained the day. 

Misceilen :— 

A. Ludwich, Zum homerischen Hermes-Hymnus, 
1. 400, reads #x’ &inv 7a xphuar’ arddrAeTO vuKTds ev 
&Spy.—E. Graf, Die apxd Terpanders.—M. Schanz, 
Zu Sophokles. Phil. 758 reads 8a xpévov voovs, 
madvev, Ib, 1383 wpedady pdvov.—-Th. Gomperz and 
O. Ribbeck, In Sachen der Theophrastischen Charak- 
tere.—H. L. Urlichs, Ueber die Tempelstatue des 
Thrasymedes im Asklepicion zu Epidawros.—lL. 
Traube, Sophocles, ein Dichter der Anthologia Latina. 
—-M. Schanz, Zw den lateinischen Panegyriken. 
‘ Bahr. Paneg. lat. 247, ce. iv. by reading ingenuis 
indigni cructatus corporibus no lacuna need be 
assumed.’—Joh. Schmidt, 4frikanische Inschriften. 
—H. L. Urlichs, Zu Plinius nat. hist. 36,13. Denies 
the necessity of emending the words et omnibus fere 
quae fecit ctt.—Berichtigungen. 


The same, xliv. 4:— 


K. Buresch, Triopeion, Herodes, Regilla. Dates 
in the life of Herodes Atticus.—H. van Herwerden, 
Homerica. Notes and conjectures.—M. Ihm, Obser- 
vationes in patres ecclesiasticos Latinos.—Fr. Vogel, 
Ephorus wu. Diodor iiber den Ausbruch des pelopon- 
nesischen Kriegs.—M. Manitius, Zu spdten lateinischen 
Dichtern.—O. Immisch, Zur Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Lyrik: 1. dpduara tparyind, ‘heroic compo- 
sitions’; 2. oxéAa, ‘witty sallies in verse.’—E. 
Pernice, 4d Metrologicorwm scriptorwm reliquias.— 
J. Koch, Claudian u. d. Ereignisse der Jahre 395 bis 
398. Gives the events chronologically arranged, 
after demonstrating the importance of Claudian’s 
testimony.—J. Bruns, Studien 2u Alexander von 


Aphrodisias. I. On the Stoic view of possibility: 
notes, chiefly critical, on passages in A.’s De fato aud 
Quaestiones, ; 

Miscellen :— 


J. Wackernagel, Zum Demeterhymnus. Reads otn 
for ei wm in 1. 24.—F. B(uecheler), Zu Philodemos 
mep moinuatwy.—K. Dziatzko, Zu Lucilius (Cicero, 
de fin.). Attempts to restore the fragment in II. 8, 
23, and modifies the text accordingly.—G. Gunder- 
mann, Die via Gallica. ‘Is not, as generally sup- 
posed, a continuation of the Aurelia, but a branch of 
the Appia running through the Pomptine territory, 
ef. Front. Strat. Il. 6. 1.’—Title and Index to 
vol. xliv. 


The same, xlv. 1, contains :— 


A. V. Domaszewski, Zur Geschichte d. rim. Pro- 
vinzialverwaltung 1. Moesia u. Hispania citerior.— 
A. Ludwich, Zum homerischen Hermes-Hymnus, 
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Emendations.—C. Haeberlin, Quaestiones criticac in 
L. Annaei Senecae de beneficiis libros.—Th. Kock, 
Zu Phrynichos u. Aristophanes. Strictures on the 
paper in Hermes xxiv. 35 f.—E. Oder, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte d. Landwirthschaft bei den Griechen 1. 
Dealing principally with Anatolius and his authori- 
ties. —H. Nissen, Zu d. rém. Stadtrechten. On the 
lex Iulia municipalis, Tabulae Heracl. and lex 
coloniae Genetivae Iuliae.—J. Ilberg, Die Hippokra- 
tesausgaben des Artemidoros Kapiton u. Dioskurides.— 
I.Bruns, Studien Zu Alexander von Aphrodisias II. 
(Quaestiones II. 3). 

0. Ribbeck, Zur *Oapiords, 1. 9 reads KO Ge rt yn- 
paokw; Téde x.T.A- 1.10 AA. & (xa) oTapvaAls oragls 
torat: 6 viv pddov, adov drcira: followed by 1. 17, to 
the xoph: After]. 15, supposes a lacuna of two lines, 
1. 23f. reads nal ri ptrov orépEauut and tiv’ ob tTpoméov- 
ot.—O. Ribbeck, Zu den ‘Adtets ( Theocr. xxi.) 1. 58, 
reads miorevoa KaAddypetov evmépvarov. |. 10,% Ta 
guxwoevta te vitpa of Suidas.—J. Schmidt, Zu 
Theocrit. vii.l. 78, retains wemdvOers and does not accept 
identification with the tale of Lycus. 1. 154 under- 
stands maua as ‘song. —Chr. Bartholomae, Das 
Griechische Infinitivsuffix -c@a. Analyses ¢.g. Fedeo- 
Gat, Fetd-eo- an -es- stem + sx. -dhai, a dative from 
Jdhé ‘place’; then efde-ra: : elSeo-Oa produced pepe- 
rat: pepe-cOa and so -cOa became inf. sx. Perhaps 
Gk. -0@e beside Skt. dhvam points to 1°Y)(2tY sxes, 
one with zdh-, one with dhv. ; then levelled out.— 
M. Manitius, Zur spdten latein. Dichtern, — J. 
Schmidt, Lex dedicationis von Mactaris.—F. B(uech- 
ler), Altes Latein. xv. ‘Pples. in-sws in Plautus and 
their derivs. are often to be replaced by the older 
forms in -tws &c. 


The same, xlv. 2, contains :— 


F. Buecheler, Oskisches. Restoring and comment- 
ing on two more Capuan inserr.—A. Koerte, Augusteer 
bei Philodem. Finds in the Varius and Quintilius 
mentioned in the fragments Vol. Hercwl.? I. f. 92and 
VII. f. 196 L. Varius Rufus and Quintilius Varus 
Cremonensis the friends of Horace and Vergil.— 
F. Diimmler, Die Quellen Zu Polygnots Nekyia. I. 
Die Nekyia der Nosten.—A. V. Domaszewski, Zur 
Geschichte d. rim. Provinzialverwaltung, II. Pan- 
nonia inferior.—E. Oder, Beitr. z Gesch.d. Land- 
wirthschaft bei den Griechen II. On the relation of 
Anatolius to the Byzantine collection and especially 
to Didymus.—I. Bruns, Studien zw Alexander von 
Aphrodisias III. His views on ‘ Providence.’—G. 
Eskuche, Die Elisionen in den 2 letzten Fiissen des lat. 
Hexameters. ‘The distaste for these steadily in- 
creases as the poetical standard rises.—O. Crusius, 
Ein vergessenes Fragment des Rhinthon. Recon- 
structs frag. and assigns it to acomedy by Rhinthon, 
from comparison of Clemens Protr. 16, Firmicus Mat. 
De err. prof. relig. 26, and Arnob. Adv. nat, v. 
20.—E. Bruhn, Suidea. Pointing out excerpts in S. 
(1) from Aelian V.H. (2) from Iamblichus Babylon- 
taca.— Ch. Hiilsen, Z. d. Inschr. des Herodes Atticus. 
Disagrees with Buresch’s conclusion in Rh. Mus. 
xliv.—H. Swoboda, Bemerkungen zur politischen 
Stellung der Athenischen Strategen. Showing that 
they possessed important political rights, the most 
— being that of laying proposals before the 

jovAN. 
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Miscellen :— 

C. Haeberlin, Aristotelis Politic. vi. 18.—O. Rib- 
beck, Varia. Emendations of Latin poets. —M. Mani 
tius, Z. spaten lat. Dichtern.—¥erd. Becher, Z. 
Cicero pro Ligurio 2, 4-5. * Omit tempus and further 
correction is unnecessary.’—J Schmidt, Die Zuver- 
léssigkeit der Ortsbeschreibungen in Sallusts Iugurtha 
Maintains his general reliability.—C. Weyman, Z. 
Maximus Taur. 


Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasial-Wesen, 1890. 

Jan. contains nothing of interest. 

Feb.—Mar. <A favourable notice of P. Schmitt, 
Ucher den Ursprung der Substantivsatz mit Relativ- 
partikeln im Griechischen, aud J. Frenzel, Die Ent- 
wickelung des relativen Satzbaues im Griechischen, by 
R. Grosser. Paul Kretschmer, Bettrige zur griech 
ischen Grammatik. Berliner Inaugural-Dissertation. 
(B. Biichsenschiitz), contains two parts: (1) The 
change of 7 before . into o ; (2) The transition from 
the musical to the expiratory accentuation in Greek. 
P. Vergili Maronis Aeneis ed. Th. Ladewig second 
edition by P. Deuticke (P. v. Boltenstern). The 
editor says ‘vestigia Ladewigi sequenda esse vidi 
religiose,’ yet he departs from L’s text in not a few 

laces. The Mediceus with the readings of the first 
hand (M?!) is the chief foundation of the text. 

April, contains nothing of interest. 

May, C.Meissner, Kurzgefasste lateinische Synony- 
mik nebst einem Antibarbarus, fourth edition (O. 
Weissenfels). ‘Both books have long been known 
as carefully elaborated and skilfully composed helps, 
and need no long recommendation.’ 

June, contains nothing of interest. The February, 
March, April, and June numbers contain a long 
notice by O. Pilz of the fortieth meeting of German 
philologists and schoolmasters held at Gorlitz, 2-5 
October, 1889. 


Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx. 6 :— 


Paul Kretschmer. The change of r before ¢ to a. 
Assibilation occurs in all dialects before medial 
unaccented 1, but does not occur after o, at the 
beginning of a word, before accented ¢ and before 
final « in paroxytones. In other cases the Ionic, 
Attic, Cyprian, Arcadian and Aeolian dialects change 
7 before final « into o even in proparoxytones, the 
oth:r dialects leave r unaltered. The significance of 
these facts for the relations of the Greek dialects is 
discussed.—Kretschmer also discusses the change 
from the chromatic to the exspiratory accent in Greek, 
which he believes to have begun in the Ist or 2nd 
century B.c.—F. Solensen discusses the etymology of 
éxlkoupos, kpartvds, and wad@axds. 


The sume, xxxi. 1. 

Josef Zubaty discusses the treatment of the 
original surd dental aspirate in Greek and Latin. In 
Greek it appears generally as @, but after o and per- 
hapsvas7. In Latin it appears as¢, but original sth 
becomes sx. [The writer does not seem to be aware 
of Mr. J. H. Moulton’s discussion of the subject in 
the American Journal of Philology, where more satis- 
factory results are arrived at.]—G. Hatzidakis dis- 
cusses at length the history of medieval and modern 
Greek. The number contains little else of interest to 
readers of the Classical Review. 
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Dunning Cooper. Post 8vo.. 186 pp. Simpkin. 6s. 

English Verse by Lewis Campbell. 8vo. 
Kegan Paul. 

Ainger (A. C.) and Wintle (H. G.) An English- 
Latin Gradus. Post 8vo. 438 pp. Murray. 9s. 

Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea recognovit I. Bywater. 
8vo. Oxford. 

Blass. Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Translated 
from the third German edition. By W. J. Purton. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 6s. 

Cicero. De Oratore. Book II. ed. with English 
Notes, &c. by A. S. Wilkins. 2nd ed., thoroughly 
revised, 8vo. Frowde. 5s. 

— pro Roscio. With Introduction and Notes by 

St. George Stock. Feap. 8vo. Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

— Selections. In 2 parts. Edited by M. T. F. 
Brackenbury. Percival. Eack 1s. 6d. 

Dawes (E.) Classical Latin Vocabularies for Schools 
and Colleges, arranged according to subjects, with 
the words in English alphabetical order. Cr. 8vo. 
97 pp. D. Nutt. 1s. 6d. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. 
Ed. by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo. xix, 519 pp. Hodges, 
Figgis & Co. 6s. 

Erasmus, The Rede Lecture, delivered in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, June 11, 1890, by R. C. Jebb. 
Cambridge Warehouse. Cloth 2s., paper covers, 1s. 

Gladstone (W. E.) Landmarks of Homeric Study, 
together with an Essay on the Points of Contact 
between the Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric 
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Texts. Post 8vo. 160 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
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Post 8vo. 144 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
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Odyssea. ~Cassell’s new edition of Classical 
Texts. 4s. 

Homer. Odyssey. Book XXI., with Introduction, 
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Cambridge Press. 2s. 

Horace. Odes. Translated into English Verse. 
Post 8vo. 244 pp. Seeley. 5s. 

——— Opera. Cassell’s new edition of Classical 
Texts. 33. 


Jevons (F. B.) A History of Greek Literature, from 
the Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. 
znd edition, revised, with Appendix and Examina- 


tion Questions for the use of Students. Cr. 8vo. 
Griffin & Co. 8s. 6d. 
Levander (F. W.) Memorabilia Latina. Selected 


Notes on Latin Grammar, 
1s. 6d. 
Livy. Book V. By L. Whibley. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 6d. 
Mackaii (J. W.) Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology. 8vo. Longman. 16s. 


12mo. 72 pp. Lewis, 


12mo. 224 pp. 
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Mahaffy (Rev. J. P.) A History of Classical Greek 
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—_- Greek Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
With 2 maps and many illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 
Tract Society. 8s. 

Murray (A. 8.) A History of Greek Sculpture, 
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Tacitus. Annals. I. A Translation by J. Thompson 
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by W. F. Masom and C. S, Fearenside. Cr. 8vo, 
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——-—— Annals. Books I. to VI. Edited, with 
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Allen. xi, 486 pp. Cr. 8vo. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Books 1V-VI. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by T. L. Papillon and 
A. E. Haigh. Post 8vo. 162 pp. Frowde. 3s. 

—— Aeneid. IX. Edited by A. H. Allcroft and 
W. F. Masom. 12mo. 80 pp. Clive. 1s. 6d, 

—— Aeneid. Book X. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by S. G. Owen. 18mo. Macmillan. 
ls. 6d. 








Virgili Aeneis. Cassell’s new edition of Classical 
Texts. 33. 6d. 

Virgilit;) Maronis Opera, with Introduction and 
English Notes by A. Sidgwick. 2 vols, 12mv. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 8s. 

Wright (W.) Lectures on the Comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic Languages. 8vo. Cambridge 
Warehouse. 14s, 

Xenophon for Beginners, being Selections from Book I. 
of the Anabasis, adapted for the use of beginners, 
with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by W. 
Welch and C. G. Duffield. 18mo. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

Anabasis. Book IV. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by the Rev. E. D. Stone. 18mo. 
Maemillan. 1s. 6d. 

—-—— Memorabilia. Edited for the use of Schools, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c., by J. Marshall. 
12mo. Frowde. 4s. 6d. 

Xenophontis Anabasis.  Cassell’s new edition of 
Classical Texts. 33. 
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Aus der Anomia. Archaeologische Beitriige. Carl 
Robert zur Erinnerung. 8vo. iii, 214 pp. Plates. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 7 Mk. 

Aristoteles’ Metaphysik, uebersetzt von H. Bonitz. 
Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von E, Wellmann. 
8vo. iv, 321 pp. Berlin, G. Reimer. 6 Mk. 

Averrois paraphrasis in librum poeticae Aristotelis 
Jacob Mantino Hispano Hebraco medico interprete. 
Ex libro qui Venetiis apud Junctas a. M.D.L. 
xii prodiit iterum edidit F. Heidenhain. 8vo. 
30 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 

[Extract : Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie 
xvii Supplement Band. pp. 353—382]. 

Baumeister (A.) Bilderhefte aus dem griechischen 
und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler. Heft 7 und 
8. 4to. Miinchen, Oldenbourg. Each 1 Mk. 


25. 

(Contents: Kunstentwicklung, I., II., 237—- 
816 pp.] 

Boltz (A.) Hellenisch, die internationale Gelehrten- 
sprache der Zukunft. 2t* vermehrte Auflage. 
8vo. viii, 328 pp. Leipzig, Friedrich. 6 Mk. 

Chatepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religions- 
geschichte. Band II. 8vo. xvi, 406 pp. (1889). 
Freiburg, Mohr. 9 Mk. 

Cicero. In. Catilinam orationes quatuor. Texte 
latin, publié avec des notices, des arguments 
analytiques et des notes en frangais par A. Noél. 
16mo. 144 pp. Paris, Hachette & Cie. 60 cents. 

De Officiis libri tres. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von P. Dettweiler, Kommentar unterm 
Text. 8vo. viii, 227 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 

~2Mk. 25. Text und Kommentar getrennt in 2 
Heften. viii, 108 and 116 pp. 2 Mk. 25. 

Collectio librorum juris antejustiniani in usum scho- 
larum ediderunt P. Kriiger, Mommsen et Stude- 
mund. Tom. III. 8vo. Berlin, Weidmann. 
4 Mk. 60. 

(Contents: Fragmenta Vaticana mosaicarum et 
Romanarum legum collatio recognovit T. Mommsen ; 
consultationem veteris cuiusdam jurisconsulti, co- 
dices Gregorianum et Hermogenianum alia minora 
P. Kriiger. vi, 323 pp.] 

Commentationes Fleckeisenianae. 8vo. vi, 300 pp. 
Portrait. Leipzig, Teubner. 6 Mk. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, editum 
consilio et impensis academiae litterarum caesareae 
Vindobonensis. Volumen XXIV. 8vo. Wien, 
Tempsky. 7 Mk. 20. 

(Contents: Gai Vetti Aquilini Juvenci evan- 
geliorum libri IV. Recensuit et commentario 
critico instruxit J. Huemer. xlvi, 176 pp.] 

Cuntz (O.) Agrippa und Augustus als Quellen- 
schriftsteller des Plinius in den geographischen 
Biichern der naturalis historia, 8vo. (pp. 475— 
526.) Maps. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

(Extract: Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
XVII. Supplement-Band. ] 

Deicke (W.) Beitriige zur Autfassung der lateinischen 
Infinitiv-Gerundial- und Supinum-Konstruktionen. 
4to. 50 pp. Miilhausen. 1 Mk. 

Deltour (F.) Histoire de la littérature grecque. 
Quatriéme édition, revue, corrigée et augmentée 
d’un index bibliographique. 18mo. vii, 739 pp. 
Paris, Delagrave. 

Dio Cassius Historia romana. LEditionem primam 
curavit L. Dindorf, recognovit J. Melber. Vol. I. 
12mo. xliv, 604 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 50. 

Dissertationes pithgions Rg Volumen XI. 
8vo. iii, 402 pp. Halle, Niemeyer. 9 Mk. 





‘erber (C.) Utrum metuerit Tiberius Germanicum 
necne quaeritur. Dissertatio inauguralis, 8vo. 
50 pp. Hamburg. 1 Mk. 

Sadieeine (P.W.) die Kyanen und die Argo- 
nauten. Nebst 3 Anlagen : 1, Die Grotte auf Ithaka. 
2, Dardanier. 3, Nuxrds duodry¢. 8vo. 29 pp. 
Map. Kiel. Lipsius und Tischer. 1 Mk. 

Freund (W.) Wanderungen auf klassischem Boden. 
Zur LEinfiihrung in die Kulturgeschichte der 
Griechen und Romer. Fiir Studierende, Schiiler 
der Oberklassen héherer Lehranstalten und zum 
Selbststudium. Plans and illustrations. Heft 3. 
8vo. Breslau, Wohlfahrt. 1 Mk. 

Gruppe (O.) Die rhapsodische Theogonie und ihre 
Bedeutung innerhalb der orphischen Litteratur. 
8vo. (pp. 689—747). Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 
60 


(Extract: Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie, 
XVIII. Supplement-Band. ] 

Gutscher (H.) Die Attischen Grabschriften, chrono- 
logisch geordnet, erliutert und mit Uebersetzungen 
bearbeitet. 8vo. 43 pp. Leoben. 2 Mk. 

Herodot’s Perserkriege. Griechischer Text mii 
erklirenden Anmerkungen fiir den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von V. Huitner. Theil I. Text, 
3% verbesserte Auflage. 8vo. xvi, 116 pp. Wien, 
Holder. 1 Mk. 30. 

Hilgenfeld (H.) L. Annaei Senecae epistulae morales 
quo ordine et quo tempore sint scriptae, collectae, 
editae. 8vo. (pp. 601—685). Leipzig, Teubner. 
2 Mk. 

[Extract: Jahrb. fiir classische Philologie. 
XVII. Supplement-Band.] 

Hochler (W.) Scholia Iuvenuliana inedita. II. 4to. 
28 pp. Ettenheim. 1 Mk. 50. 

Holub (J.) noch 30 doppelsinnige Stellen in der 
Elektra des Sophokles. 8vo. 7 .pp. Prag, 
Neugebauer. 40 Pfg. 

Hélzl (M.) Fasti praetorii ab a. u. DCLXXXVII. 
usque ad a. u. DCCX. Editio secunda. 8vo. 
104 pp. Leipzig, Hinrichs’ Verlag. 1 Mk. 50. 

Homer’s Ilias. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
G. Stier. Heft 8 Gesang XXII.—XXIV. 
Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. iii, and 735— 
866 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 1 Mk. 50. Text 
und Kommentar getrennt in 2 Heften. pp. 377— 
437 and pp. 349—416. 1 Mk. 50. 

Josephus. Opera edidit et apparatu critico instruxit 
Benedictus Niese. Volumen IV. Antiquitatum 
judaicarum libri XVI.—XX. et vita. Editio 
maior. 8vo. x, 389 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
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Kalb (W.) Roms Juristen, nach ihrer Sprache 
dargestellt. 8vo. viii, 154 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 
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Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 
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XVII. Supplement-Band.] 

Kueck (E.) Studia maxime critica in Aeschylum et 
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46 pp. Géttingen. 1 Mk. 

Kuhr (A.) lateinische Grammatik, nebst Uebersetz- 
ungsstiicken zur Einiibung und Wiederholung der 
Syntax fiir Realgymnasien. 7% Auflage. Ganz 
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von H. Fritzsche. 8vo. x, 106 pp. Berlin, G. 
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Philippi (A.) Einige Bemerkungen iiber den philo- 
logischen Unterricht. 4to. 38 pp. Giessen, 
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72 pp. IV. 1, Schirmer, A. Anleitung zur Vor- 
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II. viii, 82 pp. 

Sophocles’ tragoediac. Recensuit et explanavit E, 
Wunderus, Vol. II. sectio III. Continens 
Trachinias. Editio II], quam curavit N. Wecklein. 
8vo. 116 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 50. 

Tacitus, Oeuvres. Dialogue des Orateurs. Texte 
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Hachette et Cie. 4 fr. 
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Virgil. Aeneis. Erklirende Schulausgabe begriindet 
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